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“Wein CARNIS” 
A DELICIOUS RESTORATIVE AND NERVE-TONIC. 


Coleman s Wincarnis ig a high-class preparation, specially designed to infuse strength and give 
vitality to those who need it. Constitutions are worn out not only by disease, but also by overwork, 
worry, anxiety, and lack of proper nourishment. When we observe how soon some people are tired with 

the ordinary duties of life, we. might also observe the want of ruddiness in the countenance. That tired 
feeling is indicative of poor blood, and calls for a stimulating restorative. ‘:Wincarnis” fulfiis every 
requirement ; it is instantly and completely digestéd, even by the most delicate stomach. p 


pee MEDICAL TESTIMONIALS.| SIGN THIS COUPON. 


nn Tap d. 1908, Send it to Coleman & Co. Ltd, Wincarnis Works, Norwich. Mark 

- Sir,—I am very pleased to say your preparation,“ Wincarnis,” envelope “Coupon,” enclose three penny stamps to cover cost of 

Fine „ all that cat Yuin for it. I have tried it | carriage, and you will receive a sample bottle of “ Wincarnis” free 
three 


Phe re ree Pyemia, and been more than satisfied, and also in 


Staal pre cases of debility with complete satisfaction. 1 shall most 
certai: prescribe it in future asa reliable 1 2 stimulant, 
Yours yy. 


„ M. B., o. Appazss . . . . ... . . . . . . . . . . . . . e · · . · ee · · 6e. . · eee · · · . 


„ © Winearnis - is sold by wine mere 15 and nil grocers 
ay ‘and Nessa holdin 2 Ne ik Sede ad u. eT Tren rr 


; — ty arise in obtaining I. ind write to the propristors 
address of nearest agen 


CREATES UNEQUALLED LUSTRE: 
KILLS DIRT : SPARES METALS. — 


A L Paste in Tins. Liquid in Cans. 
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A Sample of the moet wonderful 


. any ooo whatever. This exceptional 
effer is made to introduce tha un. 
doubted merits of Vi-Coooa into e 
home. We know from expericnog 


that_a_ trial will make you a rosular 


Address Postcard will do) 
VI-COCOA LIMITED, 
60 Bunhill Row, London, . c. 


Cw BEAUTIFUL PRESENTATION PHOTOGRAVURES FRC: 


N Particulars of a magnificent free offer of Beautiful Presentation Photogras ‘ress 
80 inches by 22 inches, will be forwarded with each sample. This unprees'-uted | 
offer ie made as a menns of introducing 20 palatable and invigorative a prej:::.tivn| 

into every home. Tou are invited to write without delay, as the nun f 


| \ | applications is increasing daily. 
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£100 A YEAR FOR FIVE YEARS! 


W propose to run a series of new compstitions, AND THB 
yinsT PRIZE IN EACH COMPETITION WILL BE 


£IOO A YEAR FOR FIVE YEARS. 


more you think of this prize, the more you realise its value. 
4 addition — val 


failure 
The single man can get married and furnish his home com- 
tortably, 


The le 
has hitherto found impossible to obtain. 4 

Tho father of a family can give his boys a first-class educa- 
tion to fit then for the battle of life. 

mother of a family can clo‘he and feed her children 
and herself without any extra call upon her husband's purse. 

‘Men and women have toiled from youth to old age and have 
never made an income exoceding £2 a week. Millions of men 
and women are to-day earning little more than half this sum. 

We cannot, unfortanately, lend a helping hand to — of 
our readers, much as we should wish to do 80. The would 
de an impossibility. But, fortunitely, we can benefit some, and 
with this end in view, we offer £100 a year for five years tothe 

j it, under the conditions 


Zs this your change in life? You who reed this may, in 
a few weeks’ time, be the richer by £100 a year. 
2160 » gone is worth trying for, no matter Wied position in life 


you 
THE CONTEST. 


On this page will be found four riddles and their 
answers, represented in letters and pictures. 

What you bave to do is to discover the riddle 
and answer by reading the letters and pictures 
t 


ve more Picture Riddles and their answers will 
appear next week, and five more every week for six more 
weeks until thirty-nine riddles and their answers have 


ap 

can’t do them all, do as many as you can. 
Remember that other people are no cleverer than you, 
although your modesty may lead you to believe they 


are. 

The conditions which you have to observe are fe and 
simple: 
(1) Solutions must be clearly written in ink in the epaco 


02 0A 221 16 is allowed under each Picturo 


(4) When you have found and written down the 
riddles and their answers, cut out this page 
and keep it by you. Do not send in your pages 


com series will be accepted indepen- 
dently, the pa composing it must be 
fastened at the top left-hand corner. 


whom we receive what the Editor considers 
to be the best solutions to the sets of pictures. In 
the unlikely event of a tie the prize will go to 
mpetitor whose ae to the riddle 

‘she’ 


‘awarded in of merit. 
(7) The fret prize of £100 u year for five years will be 
payable weekly to the winner, who shall not be 


CONSOLATION GIFTS OF 50 VALUABLE 
GRAMOPHONES. 


A Short, Sag / Contest of Brains for 8 weeks only. 


PICTURE RIDDLES. 


Why WA ict Si steal A 


a 


. 
10 bee eee 
. . . 
. ... .. . . . 6. e...... ... 


If you require another set of these pictures, you will find them in SMITH’S WEEKLY (ever 
Tuesday, Id.) and HOME NOTES (every Friday, Id.). 1 
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& Canon Spends £1,400 o Recover Twopence. 


How the Russian Goverment Spent many 
Thousands to Recover Half-a-crown. 


A rEw months back a well-known Hackney grocer 
was sued by a tramway company for tho sum of $d. 
He lost the action, but, believing himself to be in the 
right, asked the magistrate to state a case for appeal. 

e magistrate declined. oe 

Thinking that he would not be beaten, the litigant 
set the law in motion in order to compel the magistrate 
to state a case for appeal. He succeeded owing to 
three clever lawyers, and the case was sent back to the 


magistrate. „ „ 

Still thinking his judgment right, the local J.P. 
declined to revise it. An appeal was entered, tried, 
and the magistrate’s ruling was upheld. 

Consequently, the appellant had finally to pay the 
halfpenny, plus a large sum of moncy as costs incurred 
in resisting the demand. 

Only a few weeks ago a case was heard at the Brent- 
ford County Court, which almost amounted to complete 
comedy, 

A well-known ironmonger residing in that locality 
sued one of his customers for 18. 3d., the price of a 
lamp supplied. 

A MORAL VICTORY. 

It appears that the plaintiff requisitioned the 
services of a solicitor to recover this enormous sum, 
which made the judge indulge in sarcastic observations 
throughout the hearing of the case. : 

Although the judge awarded the verdict to the 
plaintiff, each side were ordered to pay their own costs, 
which meant a great loss to the ironmonger, for be- 
sides the costs of the Court there would be the solicitor’s 
fees. 
A case which occupied two years, and the point of 
dispute in which was a balance of only twopence in 
accounts, was reported last year. 

Three years ago a young man named Peterson 
was awarded at the Liverpool Assizes £150 dama 
against the Liverpool Corporation for assault and fa 
imprisonment under somewhat remarkable circum- 
stances, 

He was travelling on an electric tram-car, when the 
conductor, claiming that he had passed the penny 
limit, asked him for another penny. „ 

Plaintiff disputed the conductor's assertion and 
refused to pay, and was then given into custody and 
taken by the police to Bridewell. Here he was 
searched, and all his money detained for some days. 

MR. JUSTICE WILLS AND THE POLICE. 


He was summoned for the non-payment of the 
penny, and fined 5s. and the pany: e police then 
refunded his money, minus the 5s. 1d. 

In the course of the case, in which he appealed 
against the magistrate’s decision, Mr. Justice Wills 
said it was monstrous that the police, in a paltry case 
of this i. should 5 as they had dens, and 
awarded passenger t amages above 8 5 

A curious case oni up the other day before the 
court in Caroline County, U.S. A., when an ancient 
resident was with the larceny of nine eggs. 
Extra jurymen to be summoned, and it cost the 
county £150 to try the case. The accused was seventy- 
three years old. : 

His counsel said he had known the defendant for 
forty years, and it was incredible that he would steal 
shee He argued that anyhow the State had not shown 

eggs were sound, and nine rotten eggs would 
have*no value at all. The jury stayed out fifteen 
minutes, and returned a verdict of not guilty. 
THE LAWYER AND THE TRAM TICKET. 


The public-spirited lawyer who has recently spent 
3 ings on a Simmons to recover the cost 
of a tram ticket, and may spend many pounds before 
he recovers his three-halfpence, has many precedents 
on his side. 

A fare on a South London tramway some years ago 
led to litigation which involved an expenditure of 
pounds; and Mr. Cunningham-Grahame 
=. law with a water company for the 


mny stamps. 
is twopence cost him many pounds. 
„A canon of ‘the Church of England once initiated 2 
* action which cost him 168,000 twopences. 
canon spent £1,400 in his efforts to secure the 
twopence, but the coppers were never forthcoming, 
an a lesson in law which is likely 
as he has twopence left. 


ten years, and was awarded at the end of that 
£6,245, nearly four thousand pounds 
to; and a duke who is still alive has 


“Reading makes a full man, speaking a ready man 


spent three thousand pounds in an unsuccessful 
attempt to secure an annual toll of five pounds. 

It seems almost trivial after these examples to re- 
call the case of the Scottish lady, whose claim for a 
shilling article ran up a bill of fifty pounds, but the 
case is interesting, because it called forth from the 
judge a protest against the “deplorable” waste. 

It was beyond the Tweed, too, that a farmer waged 
a legal dual against the Customs for a penny unlaw- 
fully levied upon him, and though he won penny 
the costs of the casé ran up to quite £300. 

Several months ago a Mr. Henderson, from Scotland, 
visited France for his holidays. When he arrived at 
Calais, the Customs authorities demanded eight francs 
ef on various trunks and belonging to him. 

inking that he knew the law better than the 

authorities, and that the lawful amount could only be 

seven francs, he declined to pay more. Customs 
therefore declined to pass his baggage. 
THE TOURIST’S OPTION. 


They gave the traveller the option of re-embarking 
or leaving his luggage in their possession until a more 
liberal view of the case should overtake him and induce 
him to disburse the eight francs. 

He chose the latter alternative and bought a new 
outfit in Paris, 

He immediately commenced proceedings against the 
Customs authorities for the wrongful detention of his 
goods, “whereby he was put to considerable trouble, 
annoyance, and expense.’ 

He lost the action in the first place, appealed, and 
got the judgment against him revised in his favour, 
whereupon the Customs authorities took the case to a 
higher court and finally won, obtaining judgment 
justifying their action, and ordering the eight francs, 

gether with a further 6,050 francs (about £230 more), 
cost of the various actions, should be paid forthwith, 
when the unsuccessful litigant would re-possessed 
of the baggage for which he had refused tenpence. 


THE RUSSIAN WAR OFFICE. 


But the high-water mark of penny-wise-pound- 
foolishness has indeed been touched by the Russian 
War Office. 

Some time ago it was found that the funds of a 
previous year had not been properly audited, and that, 
whereas profit and loss were made to balance, there 
was a sum of about 2s. 6d. on the wrong side, and 
there was nothing to show what had become of this 
amount of moncy. 

Then there was the usual blaring of trumpets and 
confusion in the War Office. Books, documents, bills 
invoices, receipts, and pay-sheets were on and 
waded — carefully, examined, compared, added, 
and deducted. 

Men who had paid money or received money were 
called up, questioned, and examined. Telegrams were 
sent far and wide, officers and depét clerks fetched 
from a distance. 

But the mystery remained unsolved until someone 
inspired suggested an audit of the books of the year 
following that during which the 2s. 6d. disappeared, 
when it was discovered, after the expenditure of some 
thousands of gaged in conducting the protracted 
inquiry, that the money had been “carried forward.” 


“Is Fred out of danger?” 
“No; Millie hasn’t given him an answer to his 


proposal yet.” 
— fe 


“THERE are many things in life we should be 
pleased to see changed.” 
“Yes; I’ve got a bad sovereign that I should like to 
get rid of.” 
— — 


Moxzr (between waltzes): He says the world has 
been like a desert to him till be met me.” 

Polly: “That explains why he dances so like a 
camel, I suppose.” 


— — 


THEY GOT THE MONEY. 

A RETAIL house, rather tardy in paying up, received 
the following letter from an American wholesale firm : 

“Our cashier fell unconscious at his desk this 
morning. Up to this time, 4 p.m., we have been 
unable to get a word out of him except your name. 
May we say to him, with a view to his immediate 
recovery, that we have your cheque, as we think that 
is what is on his mind?” 


Sun: Tour dog was Bring bite me, sir!” 
He (touching his hat): “Yes, madam; he has a 
sweet tooth.” 
ome} —— 


“Can you give me a room and bath? asked a travel- 
stained guest. „ „ 
“T can give you a room, sir,” replied the new hotel 
clerk, “ but you'll have to bath yourself!” 
— 2 — 


He (waltzing): “How slippery this floor is. It's 
hard to keep on your fect.” 

She: “Oh, you're really trying to keep on my feet, 
then, are you? I thought it was merely accidental.” 


writing an exact man, 
See first page.) 


oe „ 


a rich man. 


NEW AND STRANGE. 


About the Latest Novelties Out. 


Tur newest form of telautograph is being tried in Paris 
You simply write on a desk, which is in itself a specially- 
prepared transmitter, with an ordi. lead pencil, and 
he exact copy of what you have written or drawn is 
reproduced at the office in — 


Corrox handkerchiefs are now provided for French 
soldiers with a number of sani rules printed upon 
them. These rules are useful for barrack life and field 
service. The handkerchiefs also show the uniforms of 
officers of all grades, so that the private shall have no 
difficulty in recognising the rank of any officer he meets. 


THE newest cure for corns and in-growing nails is 
derived from the practice of natives in the West Indies. 
A slice of lemon is bound round the toe or affected part 
before 8 for the night, and in the morning the nail 
is so plastic that it can be turned up and pared off, while 


the corn is softened, and disappears after three or four 
applications. 


A DEVICE 10 prevent railway accidents is sure to attract 
attention. The one in question is designed to prevent the 
so-called spreading of the metals at curves in consequen: e 
of the increase in atmospheric heat, which is sure to cate 
an accident sooner or later unless a strict watch is kept cn 
such parts. It is a piece of mechanism that passes over 
the tie and under the rails and kceps the latter always at 
the same distance apart. . 


A Novi. device for preventing cattle from straying into 
forbidden fields or on to railway lines where no pate is 
placed has been evolved by an engincer. It consists of 
two or three planks or slicets of metal hinged in sach 
a way that the farther ends spring up in front of the 
animal as soon as it puts its forefeet on the edge of the 
first plate. At the same time a syren screeches from 
underneath, and the creature is frightened away. 


A cock that will go for 2,000 years is the latest 
achievement of science. The motive power is a pive of 
gold leaf, electrified by radium salts. The leaf is caused 
to bend till its free end touches the 3 side of the 
receptacle in which it is held; it then loses its electrifica- 
tion and springs back, when it again comes under the 
influence of the radium salts. This will go on for quite 
2,000 years before the electrical effect is worn out. 


Borrizs to hold milk, instead of using the ordinary 
milk-can, are now being made of paper manufactured from 
spruce tree fibre. They are steeped in a chemical and 
baked at a high temperature; this serves to sterilise the 
milk. These “bottles” are used once only, and it is 
reckoned that the cost will be so small that milk-seliers 
will be able to give these with the milk, as they will save 
the cost of cleaning the cans, besides being more hygienic. 


Toast, although generally regarded more in the light 
of a winter luxury, is eaten all the year round, and some 
rsons are compelled to eat it instead of ordinary bread 

yy reason of impaired digestion. A patent toaster that 
will enable them to make toast by a gas fire or over {he 
flame of an acetlylene lamp without acquiring any naaty 
flavour is the sort of article they require. This toaster is 
made of perforated tin; the flame does not reach the bread, 
but the heat gets there, and browns it without drying it fp. 


A new form of mechanical scarecrow has been evolved 
by a farmers’ friend. It consists of a series of mirrers 
arranged to revolve when the least puff of wind comes; it 
is mounted on a post and has a place for two lunterhs. 
In the sunlight the mirrors reflect intermittent flashes of 
light as ag! catch the sun’s rays, while at night they 
reflect the light of the lanterns. These sudden flashes 
frighten crows and other day-time enemies of the agri- 
culturist, as well as owls and other creatures which 
commit depredations after dark. i 


Tuene are certain firms which you often have to call 
up on the telephone, and your office boy never remembers 
the numbers. You have t written out on a card, for 
quic A new device is to have a disc with rings; 
to each ring is a name strip, which can be removed and 
replaced by another name and number at will. This 
disc can be connected to your private room, so that you 
have only to touch a similar disc and the boy in tho 
outer office is informed by a bell that you want a firm 
rung up, and, on looking at the disc at his end, he ses 
a pointer indicating the you want. 1 

Tue difficulty of lighting fires is one that some 8 
never surmount. A new invention will make it casy for 
anyone, no matter how inexperienced, to light a fire id a 
few moments. Fi s, as the invention is called, 
consists of fireproof sticks, one or more of which can 
be saturated in a tall can or jar of paraffin. The material 
is then ignited and thrust into the grate, where it quickly 
lights the coal, or, if a fire be only required for fiftegn 
minutes, its heat is intense enough to boil a kettle with: 
out other fuel. The address of the patent holders is 
“Fi Ltd., 76-78 St. John Street, Westminster, 
London, S. W.“ 8 

Tuene are safety razors and safety razors, but perhaj 
“ The Gillette” has the right to be considered the best. ve 
is beautifully finished in silver plate, and when fitted tip 
does not measure more than 81 inches in length. Twelve 
blades are supplied with each holder, and also a neat little 
book of instructions, showing how the razor should be 
used so as to obtain the best results. The whole is neat] 

ked in a small box, and can be easily manipulated. 
By the arrangement of a screw at the end of the handle 
the blade can 


adjusted so that it stands the least shade 
away from the 


guard, and the closest shave is obtained. 
By tightening the screw and bringing the blade down on 
to the guard a lovely velvet shave is the result. Full par. 
ticulars may be obtained from Mr. Edwin G. Shipp, Wig: 
ston, near or. 5 
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HOW DOES AN OTTER FEED? 

A connesronpent of the Fru tells how he was once 
able to watch an otter on the feed in the Wye for about 
half an hour. Attracted by what seemed at first like 
1 jumpi out of the water at short intervals 

a 


GLASS THAT NO HEAT CAN BREAK. 

Grass that can be heated white hot and then plunged 
into cold water without breaking would seem an 
impossibility, but it has been le an accomplished 
fact. It results from Brasilian quartz pebbles, heated 
red hot and then thrown into distilled water. Then 
the purest pieces are selected and welded with the 
o- hydrogen blowpipe into ＋ stems like straws, 
from which glass vessels of any shape can be made. 
PM je ig asl „ 
or m ra apparatus. tes 5 — 
ever thin, made in ‘this wey will not break when s 
white-hot coal is dropped into it. 


A CLEVER APPEAL TO NATURE. 


star- 

and 
the 
T 2 lesson from this he erected half a dozen 
nesting-boxes on 15-feet poles, and were „ 
i The otter kept in the shallows, and dived at intervals 
moving gradually up stream. 
Mow and aguin these wes 8 erect e as a fish 
was caught and eaten. Once he landed, and ran about 
on a small island, but soon resumed his fishing, with 
no attempt at concealment. The railway and a public 
road were near at hand, but nothing seemed to disturh 
him, nor did he once stop to look round for danger 


— 02. 


Mn. Pors: “I ventured to express my feelings 
towards you in a little sonnet! May I hope that these 
sentiments are returned?” 

Miss Stone: “ are, Mr. Pote. I posted them 
back this morning. You'll find them waiting for you 


| 


o-—< N 
so Ie ee Se ine 6 be meno Who is 


orm the ceremony ?.” : 
Perform, indeed! Do you think my wedding is 
to be a circus?” 
— 0. 
NO MORE WAS SAID. 
Tun barber was in a extra talkative mood. He had 
volunteered twenty-three remarks and questions to 
his customers, and was not exhausted. At last he 


Amona the members of a certain evening class was 
one sturdy young fellow who was not as attentive to 
his studies as he might have been. One evening, after 
an exhibition of ignorance on his part, the poor 
lecturer told him that he was better fed than taught. 

- “You teach me; I feed myself,” was the retort. 


: — 0 . 
: THE VALUE OF LAUGHTER. 
Lavourer is 4 most perfect medicine, and = a bad 


one ei it a man out of himself gives oe ee 3 hi ago." when you get home!” 8 
N it 1 . itho „ a Indeed, sir! You surprise me. Why, you don't THE HOMER OF PORTUGAL. 
0 n our being look more than now, sir!” 


is almost a blank. Laughter is the truest of medicines ; 40 “Tas LoslaD “ is one of the noblest records ev 
t it when you — Don't be afraid to laugh. It n up like one of his razors. | Written of national glory and Camoens, its 
— 02. determined 


success. 
Th Tight wile n r 
le side ature 18 3 ore, “ A N mer one for Greece. poem was 
make to laugh. Bo — — „ itten in the sixteenth century, which has been called 


heroic age of Portugal, and its main feature is 


a 


deafness to the 5 i Good 
. Gaus while a not interesting opands f crowning 
swing his way clear irritations frowns ‘ of Ines de Castro f Portugal. 
ics aad —0 — Kremlin, which fa cl nar CCC 
ö i Russian means ortress, id to have founded Lisbon. 
An you a fortune-teller?” stands within an inc! of about two miles near lte — was born about 1520, and his career, 
“Yes, miss, that’s my b the centre of the city of Moscow, in | which began brilliantly, was blighted by the death 
“You can future, can't you?" form. It con „ three and | of u broken heart of the lady of his love, for whose 
“ As clearly as I can the past.” monuments, and is surrounded by a high wall, with | sake he was banished from the land. He wrote “Tho 
“Well, Til brin round my ‘future’ to-morrow. I strong towers and five gates. Lusiad” in his banishment, and was recalled in 1571, 
want you to fead him, so I can tell if his affection is | principal entrance, called the“ Redeemer’s Gate,” is | losing on the way all his property except his pocm. 
pe wag 2 à picture of the Saviour, and even the Emperor must nel at first by the King’ this great epic poet of 
ö SOC remove his hat as he passes through this portal, P. died in great poverty in 1870; when his patron 
UDGING FROM APPEARANCES. the Cathedral of the Assumption, founded in 5 
J ing at photograph): “Who is this 1826, Russian Em have been crowned for three — 0. 
a 8 i red 
serious, in looking gentleman with the eye- re 1 ecdote?” asked the teacher. 
dieses and surrounded by ofl the books?” Mishel eperors were hurled up to the time of Pose Tahar funny tale,” explained Johnny 
3 “That, = = portrait of Timothy oe een — and married, Ths Teacher: “Now write a sentence containing that 
trums, music-hall comedi ; word lackboard.” 
Customer: “Ah! I see; and over there you have s poy Hg geet ming A ay 2 3 “A rabbit has four legs and one 
Praten: “Not af all, sir.” That is» portrait | world. The dhict- streets of Moncow from the | «necdote.” —— 
of Professor ep, the aS 8 | MEMORIES OF HOME. 
A —0 2 PN sure wo! Tum burglar had entered the house uietly as 


as 
possible, but his shoes were not padded, and they mado 


hal gree tape indie orig W THE STORY OF NAPOLEON'S BEES. R 8 
success lay in his marvellous mastery of colour, Naror nom I., wishing to have an imperial emblem | gis June, it said, “there's goi to be trouble, and 
and his pictures were absolutely accurate and life-like. | more ancient than the fleur-de-lis, adopted the bee gta y Hare it's boon lag for. three hours 
TFT Wen ue bee Childerie: father of Clovis, was dd Pe to tramp over my and dale then of 
ae ee then e his rival to | opened in 1 there were found more than three F ee 
raw aside the curtain that his picture, | hundred of what the French heralds mistook for bees, | Hoe went downstairs without a word, but he didn’t 
feeling quite confident of success. “The curtain is the | “of the purest gold, their wings inlaid with 8 | tate off his boots. Instead, he went straight out into 
icture, 1 red stone like cornelian.” These were, in truth, what the and the ‘pal who was waiting for him 
a beaten, for his are in French called fleurons, ornaments to night | en in his 
deceived the birds, that of us had deceived | have been sprinkled on the harness of a . that house,” “it reminds me 
These “bees” wore sent to Louis XIV., but it was |.» scum e 
worked slowly, and once said: “It is true I LI i 


“Farnese,” asked little Percy, “what's 6 compro- 
mise?” ° 


— — “That N cons, . For ate f gte: 
Lr that I want you to G. . = — — compromise with a business man, I go about half way. 
{es e b carpet” 2— D 187) But if I make s compromise with your mother, why, 
41 know. I want you to nail the lid down.” I. -I go all the way! 
5 SKETCH OF A FAMOUS QUEEN. OCEA & Guarantee _RATS as LAWYERS’ CLIENTS. 
pe bo ae Corporation Limited. | tise drier col g fe. 
eta presen half „ and they Cimpowered by Special 4% of Parlioment.) between years 1190 and 1740. In the last of these 


not daring openly, she caused a servant 
to. Myer on his'beak inves rail of and. thai "na ce 4, 800, 000 . The process as, follows : The e 
when was unrolled the sprang out, the allowed an advocate to defend them the ares 
anf, N general, | s- — ** of damage done, and after cited three times, an 
him fo take her By his influence she |: LEADER” POLICY AIL-CICKNESS AND. | not were cond in default, and war 
5 l Rim ime reconelicl to ber husband brother e all Accidents cof AQQIBENT” POLICY, | to quit the neighbourhood. | If they did arten vi- 
Prslemy, but he renewed the contest and was defeated | G4 certain specified . giving the full cover the time appointed, a exorcism was 
ge rere hte fn diseases, implied by the name, — ceremonies and processio 
12 2 ——j— 2 45 government 4 FM SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. “a I 2 future pio 
and becam Roman province. | Fidelity Guarantees, Mortgage Insurance. pleading 0 

yr Erne Workmen's Compensation. Excess Bad Debt Insurance. willing to sar belore the court, 15 

of Fair Women”: Public Liability Insurance. Doller and Lift and 
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Rubies as Scent Bottles. 


sm THomas Lrrrox is said to be the possessor of a 
breast-pin which is a perfect model of the yacht 
Shamrock III. The yacht floats on a sea of emerald 
and by twirling the pin can be made to move forw 
and pitch and toss as if actually in the sea. 

A — lately reported from Dresden shows that 
Sir Thomas Lipton's breast-pin is by no means uniquo 
in ishness. The subject of the suit was a lady’s 
bracelet, composed of a chain made up entirely of 
tiny gold and jewelled motor-cars. The lamps were 
represented by diamonds, behind which shone tiny 
electric ee. 

A wealthy lady of Memphis, Tennessee, named 
Adams, à reversible tiara which, by pressing 
a spring, shows either diamonds and rubies, or 
emeralds and pearls. The owner borrowed the idea 
from the stage, and sometimes startles her Society 
. by changing her adornment in the middle of a 

ance. . 

More democratic is the taste of a Mrs. Weigeln. All 
this lady’s jewels in some way refer to her husband's 
business, that of a railway contractor. A necklace is 
made like a section of rails, the metals being gold 
and the sleepers coral. A brooch is shaped fue a 
turntable, while the signal lamps and flags, for which 
be as contracts, are inlaid in enamel on a gold 

racelet. 

The German Chancellor, Count von Buelow, wears 
a lifebuoy breast-pin. While staying at Heligoland 
pany years bees he rescued a Hamburg gentleman, who 
had fallen off a tug-boat, by throwing him a lifebuoy. 
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As a token of gratitude the rescued man presented his 
saviour with the pin. 

A marvellous watch has been made for a Nancy 
gentleman named Ducrot. The double case, which is 
about as broad as a rd dig is made of two large 
emeralds hollowed out! Inside are a dial and 
chronometer works, a compass, and a guide to the 
movements of the moon and plancts. The watch, 
including the two emeralds, cost over £8,000. 

Musical jewellery is not unknown. A Milanese, 
named Fassicomo, is said to have given his wife a 
bracelet which tinkled forth three different tunes. 

An artificer in Odessa lives wholly by inventing 
jewelled freaks. Among his productions are grave - 
stone breast-pins,” “bracelet puzzles, which can be 
unclasped only by turning the inset gems in a pee 
ticular way,” and “talking brooches.” “Talking 
brooches” can be made to flash forth such simple 
words as “Yes,” or “No,” and are in great demand 
among Tre ladies who expect offers of marriage. 

_A San Francisco gentleman has oh pak age pipe. The 
pipe is made of meerschaum, covered with a thin sheet 
of gold, in which are set pearls, sapphires, and 
diamonds. 

The tiara of a lady of the same city represents the 
inmates of a Noah’s Ark. Round the edges are set 
jewelled horses, cows, lions, bears, serpents, and birds. 
At the back is an artificial o ster, carved out of 
mother o pearl, and in the middle of this is set a 

ntic pearl, representing, according to the owner's 
opinion, the crown of the animal creation. 
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Some Strange Pieces of 


wW Jewellery. 


In Leipzig is a lady who — a peacock-brooch, 
the tail or Whick is oak with stones coloured in exact 
imitation of that of a real 5 The tail distends 
or closes at the owner's will. : ' 
When the Kaiser painted his famous picture of “ The 
Yellow Peril,” a Berlin jeweller put it on the market 
in the form of a brooch, the figures being depicted in 


enamel. 

Another piece of “topical” un was issued in 
St. Petersburg shortly after the investment of Port 
Arthur. It was a gold brooch on which, set in coloured 

ms, appeared a big Russian wresting a Jap flag 
fom one of his diminutive enemies. 

The King of Italy inherited from his ancestors a set 
of shirt-studs, each of which is set with a big diamond 
containing a sapphire. The diamond completely 
surrounds the sapphire, and where the joining is no 
jeweller has ever been able to discover. 

Among other articles of freak jewellery owned by 
the same gentleman is a scarf-pin sha like a light- 
house, the jewelled top of which revolves, and a pax 
‘of. sleeve-links containing watch, compass, and a 
snuff-box. : ; 

Among the treasures of the Gaekwar of Baroda is a 
pair of ear-rings, each made of a single ruby hollowed 
out, and containing a few drops of a precious Rigas 
Another Indian potentate glorics in a jewelled breast- 
plate showing his possessions in precious stones. Three 
years ago the Tsar Nicholas sent as a gift to Paris a 
map of France, with all the departments shown in 
gems obtained in the Ural mines. 


Why I Prefer Lady Clerks. 


Yove correspondent states calmly that he doesn't 
want to rob girls of their chances of getting married 
1 taking them into his business. As a clerk he was 
afraid of their abilities, and as an employer he’s afraid 
of them because he’s a bachelor. 

I daresay he’d good reason to be afraid of them 
then; and as to his present position, why, let him 
marry one of them as I did, and I’m bound to say 
she makes the best little wife that ever was. Attends 
to her household duties during the day, and type- 
writes my confidential correspondence in the evening. 
But that by the way. 

And now I’ll tell the real truth about girl clerks 
and their alleged lack of general information. 

There was a race of men clerks who knew nothin 
about shorthand, typewriting, or languages, an 
nothing about book-keeping unless they’d chanced to 
oa something up in the office. All they did know, in 

„ was how to write ordinary longhand, and add 
. of figures. And otherwise they were about 
the most ignorant beings under the sun. 

Then came the girl clerks, who seemed able to do 

g the men couldn’t, and held certificates to 
prove it. Socially, they were often of a superior 
class to the men, and replete with all sorts of know- 
ledge the men ought to have had, but hadn’t. 

men had mostly left Board schools at about 
thirteen, and since forgotten most of what they had 
learned; but girls were not difficult to get who had 
only left school at eighteen, and then a thorough 
grounding in one of the commercial colleges before 
venturing to ask for employment. 


No general information! I make bold to say that 
the average girl clerk of even only sixteen, fresh from 
school, in short frock and her hair down her back, has 
more practical information in her head about tariffs, 
weights and measures, and commercial aphy 
than the average fossilised male clerk of erke, 
who would have the impudence to expect five times 
the little girl's salary. 

We have got to be alive and up to date in these 
days, when, besides struggling among ourselves, Ger- 
many and America and other countries are assailing 
us on every hand. 

Can't send girls on errands, can’t we? Who told the 
other man that? I send my girls everywhere. 

The other day I sent one with a dunning letter to 
a customer of mine. As it chanced she saw him on 
the top of a ’bus which was going so fast she just 
missed catching hold of it. However, she swung her- 
self on to the next a few yards behind, and kept the 
customer in view until he alighted and mounted to 
the top of a building in course of construction, where 
he is “clerk of works.’’ 

Now I had impressed on Winnie, as the girl’s name 
is, that the letter must be delivered personally or not 
at all. So, what docs she do but jump off the bus, 
dart through the hole in the hoarding, and, despite 
the amazed shouts of the men on the job, proceed 
forthwith to run up the lidder. 

At the very top of the building she overtook my 
customer, who was so abashed that he paid on the 
spot. How many of your much-vaunted men clerks 
would have done a thing like that? 


By Another Employer. (An Answer to the Article “ Why | 
I Like Men Clerks” in Las: Week's P. W.). 


As to responsibility for mistakes, the girls don’t 
make them. I have proved it over and over again. 
Girls are exceedingly conscientious in everything (007 
do, and for every mistake they make in their work, the 
careless, clumsy man clerk would make ten. 

e girls are neat, too, and ae of a morning. 
They never growl, and are seldom impertinent. As 
to their “matrimonial designs,” I say—rubbish! Is a 
man compelled to marry a girl if he doesn’t want to? 

There may be a certain amount of courting going on 
in offices; but I don’t think the ordinary man clerk, as 
I know him, has much to fear, except from girls who 
are very hard up for a husband. 

That girls come in cheap I admit. I 19 they 
can afford to do it. It costs them less to live than 
men, for one thing. At all events, I, as an employer, 
am not going to grumble. 

Speaking not as employer, but as a man, I would 
point out, in the words of the song, that there ‘are 
“more women that men.“ This being ao, if all men 
got married, there would be some women over. And 
women have as much right to live as men. 

Owing to the conditions of modern life, girls are 
increasingly being thrown on their own resources, 
largely or entirely. Small blame to them for tack- 
ling any work they think they can wrest from man. e 

Besides, what do men want in offices—particularly 
tapping typewriters and suchlike work? What, an 
occupation for a big, strong man! What a career !! 

You have seen an old ledger clerk, but imagine, if 
you can, the young fellows who are now at the typeq 
writing game following it when they're seventy. ‘ 


Towns that Dig up History. 


Its British name was Caerleon, afterwards changed | when deciphered, consisted of curses on a girl who 


Wurm turned up by the excavator’s spade they look 
unromantic ensueh—dirtinorested coins, ornaments, 
pottery, and weapons. . 

But it is from such rusty, crumbling, worm-eaten 
things that we have learned the national character 
and habits, and t..c various degrees of civilisation of 
our early forefather®. 

To take a typical instance. We know for a certainty 
that many ages before the soldiers of Julius Cesar 
invaded our shores that the Phoenicians visited the 
British coasts to procure lead, tin, and furs, and as 
payment for such left behind them instruments of 
1 and earthenware. „ 

city of Exeter has made this important addition 
to our For during excavations in 1833 in 
South Street there a bifrontal bust of the Egyptian 
Isis, covered with hieroglyphics, besides Greek coins, 
mostly of dates fully (soma centuries before the 
Christian era, were found amongst the accumulated 


dust of centuries. . 
lace in Britain to be real pee 
as 


There are still many remains of that old Roman 
. walls are the most perfect Roman walls in 


mmense tities of pavements, coins, ornaments, 
end other articles of domestic use and personal adorn- 
2 — iptions, al d a statue 
: 00 inscriptions, altars, and a 
of Pallas, . he similarly yielded many Roman 
remains, which tell us without our history books that 
it was an important Roman station. 


ak v not attained 
The heights by great men a oe ‘probleme through 


to Deva, and by the Anglo-Saxons to Ceaster. . 

And 80 with Winchester, which once disputed with 
London its claim to be capital of England. 

By the spade and research of the antiquarian wo 
have learned much of its real history. It originated, 
as some other towns, in a tribal settlement pot for 
safety on the summit of a hill, the settlers descending 
the slope as they became more numerous. 

The Romans, on coming up the river, observed the 
advan of the site, took possession of the town, 
and built up walls, temples, and other evidences of 


civilisation. . : 

Tesselated pavements and other relics of this 
interesting period are rved in the city’s museum, 
while the walls of Wolvesey are studded with Roman 
bricks and drums of columns. 

Dorchester, the little Dorsetshire town, is rich with 
the glory of its past. Its museum contains a fine piece 
of Roman pavement dug up from the site of the old 
Dorchester Castle, for it was once a chief Roman 
British station. 

Part of its walls, 6 feet thick, still remain, while 

outside the town are the ruins of most perfect 

man amphitheatre in England, 218 by 168 feet, and 

$0 test deep, the monte of hofling 18,000 spectators. 
the chalk, and capable 0 . 

Near by is the remains of the t Roman camp 
in the om, 

At Bath excavations have been going on for years. 
Among the antiquities recently discovered was a leaden 
tablet covered with Latin characters which no one but 
a learned librarian at Oxford could decipher. 

Another tablet, a copper one, discovered years ago, 


udden 
wine night. 
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| History Made by Old Coins, Orna- | 
ments, Ruins, and other Relics. . 


-had stolen a bathing towel! : 
Its famous baths, of which extensive remains Kero 
discovered in 1755, and again in 1881, were built by 
the Romans in the first century. 8 
Leicester 's history has likewise been proved by “the 
discovery of Roman pavements, urns, and other relics, 
while its 1 Wall, 20 feet high and 76 feet long, 
is com of rubble and Roman bricks, 1 
Similarly, Doncaster, which lay on the Roman road 
from York to Lincoln, has yielded relics of the period 
before our forefathers drove back the ancient Briténs. 
Of York's early history, indeed, much has become 
known through digging expeditions. When the foun- 
dations of its great railway station were being dug 
numerous pavements and other relics were found’ in 
the extensive Roman cometery unearthed by the 
builders’ spades, : 
And 80 of the real histories of Lincoln, Manchester, 
Dover, even of the t City of London, and other 
towns, we have to rely on the upturning of articles 
covered with centuries of dust fur our information.: 
Yet it is ible to go beyond the Roman invasion. 
On the Yorkshire moors, the Sussex dowss, the 
Surrey hills, the Wiltshire plains, in Aberdeen, 
Moray, and the Shetland Islands, in various parte of 
Ireland, monuments, cairns, barrows, and the like 
have been discovered which tell of our history long 
tefore the era of civilisation. 1 
Stonehenge and Avebury still bear relics of the 
temples where the ancient Druids used to worship. 
But even before the time of these fanatics traces 
28 . the habits and lives of their predecessors, 
0 


t. For they, while their companions slept, 
( firat 


page’. 


- one 


Picked Pars. 


No Teothbrushes in Thibet. 

The Thibetans as a nation possess the best teeth 
in the world, although there is not a single toothbrush in 
the whole country, and no form of cleansing the teeth is 
over practised. 


All the Comforts of Home. 

To enable busineen mon travelling in the early morning 

to shave themselves on the train, hot and cold water is to 
by the North-Eastern Railway on certain trains 

between York and Leeds. 

Shoes that Never Wear Out. 

An American man has invented a “rock bottom“ shoe, 
in which the under side of the ordinary leather sole 
receives u coating cement made of fine quarts sand. The 
— leaves the sole as flexible as ever, and renders 

shoe practically indestructible. 
The Smallest Inhabited Island. 

The smallest inhabited island in the world is that on 
which the Eddystone Lighthouse stands, for at low water it 
is only thirty feet in diamoter. At high water the base of 
the lighthouse, which has a diameter of only a little over 
twenty-eight fect, is completely covered by water. 


Measage by Cheese. 

Much surprised was an E mt (Cumberland) 
8 to find in the middle of a cheese a glass tube 
containing a letter from the manufacturer, a Canadian. 
The that the writer was only ecventeen, 
and that t was his first season with a factory on his own, 
account. He invited opinions on his produce. 


Illustrated Pars. 
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Dwarf Potatoes. 
Potatoes in Greenland never grow larger than a marble. 


Club for the Bereaved. 

‘An unusual club in New York in named “The Widows 
and Widowers’ Society,” and is for i 
berea together 


the purpose of bringing 
ved men and women . Several marriages are 
said to have resulted. 


Gold Beetles. 

In Central America the most remarkable gold beetles 
in the world are found. The head and wing-cases are 
brilliantly polished with a lustre as of iteelf. To 
sight an touch they have all the séeming of metal. 


PORT A THe 
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Something like a Searchlight. 

15 Wage has on its lighthouse one of the 
searchlights actually in use, and its candle power 
at 80,000,000. The Schuckert Company of -Nuremburg, 
which built the light, have now 
one, for which they claim an i 
316 000,000 candles. If it were 


a still 
cay 
ble to set 


a tower 300ft. high, its rays could easily be 
miles away. 
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A few Items of Fact that will 
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at this rate. See footline. 
SAVES TIME IN UNCOUPLING. 

To remove a broken coupling chain from the hook to 

which it was attached was, in the old-fashioned couplings, 

a somewhat tedious task. Modern 
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coming along he dro a piece of bread to the ground. 
Then he would Big aay the erent and devour it raven- 
ously. It was seldom that this d failed to touch 
the heart of pity, and to bring forth a contribution. 
Another trade is professional bailer. 


sequel to the flight of a Swiss charged with burglary. 
A man, Barnett Rotto, had been bail for him to the 
extent of £50, and at the Worship Street Police Court, 
London, he was ordered to pay the £50. A police- 
86 t stated that Rotto was a professional bailer, 
and went bail for people who got into trouble in the 
West-end. 
FURNITURE TRACING AS A PROFESSION. 

Another man at West Ham was described as a 
“tracer.” This man was in the employ of a furniture 
dealer, and his duties were to trace out customers 
whose weekly payments were overdue. Men who 
follow this trade of tracing either seize the goods or 
take the amount that is owing when they manage to 
run the man to earth. ‘ 

A very remunerative trade is that of designer to the 
Easter trade. Thirty chocolate makers this year 
turned out some £40,000 worth of Easter eggs, whi 
weighed something like 500 tons. In one of 
factories the chief designer draws a salary of £1,200. 
It will be seen what a profitable trade this is. 

Another probably profitable trade is that which is 
carried on at Southwark. There several people hire 
out silk skirts, hats, and feathers to costermongers’ 
“ladies” — 2 for high days and holidays. ey 
make a tolerably decent living in this way. 


ee ee 


NOT A LIGHT WEIGHT. 
_ “You've made a mistake in your paper,” said the 
indignant man, entering the editorial sanctum. “TI 
was one of the competitors at that athletic match 
esterday, and you have called me ‘the well-known 
light-weight champion.” 
“Well, arent you?” said the editor. 
“No, Im nothing of the kind, and it’s confoundedly 
awkward, because, you see, I’m a coal merchant.” 
— — — — 
He: Her hair is like sunshine.” 
She: “Yes; it's brighter some days than others.“ 
— — 
“Do you know,” remarked the mother of the new 
bah thoughtfully, “I believe he has his father’s hair.” 
“T wouldn't be surprised,” replied the candid friend; 
“his father certainly hasn't got it now!” 
—— —— 


“ Hana fhese here motor-cars!” said the man with 
the sunburned suit, round shoulders, and long beard. 
41 think I’ve gone a-running up to no less than a 
dozen crowds, expectin’ to see a ght, and only found 
some fellow doctorin’ a motor-car.” 

— — 
JUST AN INTIMATION. 
ae me she had made a study of palmistry?” 
e ” 


“Well, she offered to read my palm, and I let her.” 
“ Naturally.” 


Dogs are Trained as Smuggiers, and Do 
en their Work Well. , 


One of the most peculiar trades imaginable is that 
of the manufacturer of instruments of torture. These 
are manufactured in large quantities in Birmingham 
and other towns, and they can be bought in London. 
In the catalogue of the firm who trade in London can 
be found the prices of disciplines of knotted cords 
and steel, of hair shirts, and of crosses with protruding 
spikes. Although such things in the twentieth century 
may sound strangely medieval, yet the trade in them 
proves that there is a decided want for such articles. 

Birmingham carries on the peculiar trade of 
idol-making. Large quantities of idols are made for 
sale in Africa. In addition there is the manufacture of 
man-traps, those terrible engines 74 inches long from 
end to end and about 8 feet high. These will catch a 
man above the knees, and it requires two men to set 
the traps owing to a strong spring which is fixed at 
either end. Any person caught in one of these traps 
is naturally held a close prisoner. 

RABBIT FUR FOR HATS. 

A curious industry is that of pulling the hair out of 
rabbit skins, and making it into the felt that is used 
in the manufacture of ordinary bowler hats. The best 
kinds of hats require more rabbit fur than the inferior, 
while the bluer the hair the more suitable it is for 
the purpose. : 

First of all the rabbit skins are dried, and the hair 
is pulled out by a staff of girls. This fluffy stuff is 
then treated by a patent process which makes it into a 
sort of felt. In such manufactories dogs and ferrets 
are kept in order to cope with the rats, which aro 
extremely fond of rabbit skins. 

One trade is concerned with the conversion of top 
hats into nose Many discarded silk hats have 
the brims removed, and after loops of string are added 
2 form excellent nosebags for costermongers’ 

lonkeys. 

There is a trade which is concerned in the manu- 
facture of mahogany coffins for cats. These coffins are 
well-made boxes fitted with locks and keys, and are 
lined inside with white cotton-wool. Lovers of animals 
make such trades fairly remunerative. 

GRUESOME GLUE. 


human bones destined 
is stated that a recent consignment of these bones came 
from the Far Eastern battlefields, and it is even 
asserted that rags of uniform still adhered to them. 


The men 


are engaged in the work are paid at extra rates. 
turning doce Tate neigte, Those intellignnt ag 
sm rs. These in animals 
are tr to aay" dutiable articles’ anton WHY IS A MOTOR-CAR CALLED SHE? 


He: “My views on bringing 
She: “Never mind = 
family—you go and bring up the 

— — — 


a — 

a Til ring up the 
An unique trade is that of printing Bank of England 
notes. Every day some 60,000 Bank of notes 


of varying value are printed, from the comparatively | “Wuene,” said the land agent, addressing an audi- 
humble but ular Seer to the rare an majestic | ence of ssible varchapers, "where else on the face 
£1,000 note. Pin addition, the same rint | of the 4 will you find in one place oopper, tin, 
— thousands of postal orders as well. Four iron, cotton, hemp, grain, game?” 

print the latter, each turning out 1,200 sheets | And a voice from the crowd replied, In the pocket 
. a ten of my youngest son.” 
orders are printed on each sheet. gp «pene tego — — 

orders of 


GETTING AN INVITATION. 


cast £8,000,000 into the currency in a single hour. to preach. the sermon was over, he mingled 
DEALING IN “ ACCIDENTS.” 1 congregation, expecting someone would 
One trade consists in accidents. One man r. 1 
who is engaged in 2 trade, erick Charles Battle-| One by one, however, the 9 9 
hary, has sought damages for alleged accidents against | offering the hungry minister no hospitality, and he 
no fewer than twenty-one perso’ begsa vs feel anxious. 
the course of three years to the evidence the was he to eat? 
police gave at the Old Hi twenty-second | ‘As the last deacon was leaving the church, the 
tttempt came to an unfortunate conclusion, 2 minister roshed up to him and shook him warmly by 
labour. He was told ior the ius be won fight | “I want you to come home and dine with me,” the 
against this owing. minister said. 3 
A somewhat trade is that which is carried on “Why, yeas yee live? said the deacon. 
Charles Brown, who was recently sent ta prison for| “ About from here. 
his trade. This man carried about with him a supply | The deacon reddened. “Oh, you come and dine with 
of crusts, and when he observed a likely-1 giver | me instead,” he said. 


Evidence of the existence of this trade came out as a | 


CROWNED HEADS IN OLD CLOTHES. 


How Roy: Walk the Streets and Pass as 
instead of Kings, 


Some people have the impression that King Edward 
e oer about —— ed 15 the W of 1 
ike an ordinary gentleman without being recognised. 
This is a fallacy, for time after time he bas found it 
= to maintain a complete disguise in London 
strects, 

Only quite recently he walked through the heart of 
the City attired in à frock-coat and a top-hat, and 
those who saw him took him to be a business man 
instead of a crowned head. 

On another occasion he drove through the West-end 
in a hired hansom cab, and, alighting at Piccadilly 
Circus, purchased a button-hole from a flower-girl who 
sat on the steps of the fountain there. 

When he was Prince of Wales he wandered about 
London one day in a very old tourist suit, and finally 
returned home to the Royal palace carrying in his 

d a wooden cage containing a talking parrot. He 
had bought the bird from a street seller at Trafalgar 
Square. Tho parrot was afterwards taken to Sandring- 
ham and placed in the hall there to amuse visitors, 
who were never tired of hearing from the King’s own 
lips how he had obtained it. 

King is an officer of the French ion of 
Honour, and when he has n to France he has 
sojourned for a time in Paris in absolute disguise by 
merely wearing in his buttonhole the little rosette 
which officers of the Legion of Honour are entitled to. 
People who have seen the King and the rosette have 
taken him for a French officer. 

After the close of the Franco-German war, His 
e sty made up his mind to visit the battlefield of 


In order not to offend the French by making it 
appear that he gloated over the victories of the 

ermans, the King decided to travel i ito. 
Accompanied by General Teesdale, and wearing a 
tourist suit, he took rooms at a little hotel at Sedan. 

Unfortunately, they ran short of ready cash and were 
unable to pay the hotel bill. The King thought of a 
simple way to overcome the dilemma. He went with 
General Teesdale to the nearest pawnshop, and there 
the pair pawned their gold watches! . 

en the late King Humbert paid à private visit 
to Vienna some years ago his sunburned face and huge, 
white moustache were so well known to the people that 
he was immediately recognised. 

There being some possibility of political rioting, 
the King, fearing that he might be attacked by some 
fanatic, made the most complete arrangements for his 
personal safety. He chose three officers of his body- 
guard, ordered them to shave and adorn themselves 
with false moustaches similar to his own. When the 
King entered Vienna he was wearing 8 gorgeous 
uniform, go he attired the officers in like clothes, while 
he himself put on a plain serge suit. 

King Humbert then walked Vienna to his heart's 
content without being worried by the mob, while his 
officers, who drove in different parts of the city in 
open carriages, were cheered and hissed in turns. On 
one occasion the Emperor of Austria embraced one of 


the disguised officers, belicving him to be King 
Humbert. 
When the German Emperor wanted to to the 


Paris Exhibition in 1889 he communicated his desire 
to the French Ambassador at Berlin, who informed 
President Carnot of the intended Royal visit. He in 
turn told the news to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Minister for War, and the Director of General 
Safety. The latter told off a score of plain-clothed 
police to watch and protect the Kaiser as he roamed 
about Paris. 5 
In order to avoid any possibility of recognition during 
his visit, the Kaiser, unknown to President Carnot, 
was accompanied by five gentlemen who were the same 
height, build, and physique as His 1 and whose 
likeness to their Royal master was assisted by the wig- 
maker and costumier. i 
The German 1 2 * embarked in his yacht, the 
Hohenzollern, at Kiel, and went by a most roundabput 
route to the French capital, landing at Arendal, in 
Norway, crossing that country and then the North Bea, 
Holland, Belgium, and 20 . The five 
false emperors, who had travelled by an overland route, 
= capital at various points at about the same 
time as their master. ‘ 
The special police, not knowing the Kaiser's device, 
unfortunately came upon one of isguised subjects 
and surrounded him hout his stay. ' 
The Kaiser himself was left —_ he 
drove about in a common cab, and for his persohal 
use but a single room at a small hotel. Finally, 
33 home secretly, vid London, Hull, and 
lorway. 1 
i a further visit to Paris during 


The Naiser 
exhibition code 1900, and he was n accom 


by a number of gentlemen resembling „ Who 
played their parts with conspicuous success. 

When Mr. Chamberlain went to America to be 
merriod to Re wife he A 2 ap) “My, 
Will faycock,” y so doing many 
A db tra hich’ falls to the lot of We Ke dA 
visitors to the States. ate 


engt hetwee R la and Japan, Parliament has broken up, and the eclipse fe over, 80 YOU Gan 
oe a 2 in for our competition without being flurried by exciting news. (See firet page.) 
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I xnow a man whomakes 

What Sort of Bricks are | bricks, and he makes 
You Making ? Ee ee ee 
uppose we call him 

and we will call 

Brick Manufactur- 


Co Ltd. teen B 
dtuited Ife Za. plain hod-carrier, Es was e strong, 


started 

lusty fellow at fourteen, and his father, who was 
a baicklayer r, got him the job of ing bricks up 
der. If I remember rightly he got eighteen 
erred day for this. E time he went up the long 
with a hod full of bricks upon his shoulder he 
somethin 


has been for more 
m Brick — 


He went on and on until to-day he 
ted Kingdo 


and Brown himself employe over one hundred men to 
make the bricks that other men will lay. 

staff of clerks, too, in his office. All his people, clerks as 
well as labourers, are tried men—tried under the ape 
vision of Brown himeelf. He says he has never taken 
a man on a character or a recommendation. He has 
taken u man first on his face value. He has given him 
a day’s work and watched how he handled is tools. 
Brown makes good bricks. He cannot afford to have 
bad workmen makiug bad bricks. If a man does not 
handle his tools well he is not going to make bricks 
well, and he gete fired out at the end of his first day. 


To a clerk he says in his bluff, workman-like voice - 
“Tf you want to come here to make £2 a week I don’t 
want you, but if you want to come here to earn £24 
week, and learn how the best bricks in the country ure 
made, and if you want to help me earn your and 
a little over for 1 oee you can come along.” That's 
Brown’s way, and it’s a very honest way for both parties. 
He doesn't want men to keep their hands clean in his 
business. And he isn’t in favour of hard-boiled shirts 
witb paper on the cuffs to keep them clean. Brown's 
business is bricks. 


I have laid stress on Brown's bricks, perhaps to a 
All the better. Read on and see what 


Avebury, whom you may remember better as 
rey 8 wise and N pers" 
made a speech gow some 
the difference between a German . ned on 
clerk, both in the same banking house, and both 
C 
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making a fool myself, 
But I had trouble in geting 
took various lady friends on ono 
them calmly and slowly: Tell me, 
ico?” Out of six, two said they 
know. The other four said: Well, because 
vinced haste the subject. I 
nestion then on a New Woman. I felt sure 
not be afraid of mice, and would give me 
reasons in explanation of her 

She said: 


knight in armour 
and had fastened 
You were cased in completely. And suppose you 
cased in also soa of very restive wasps. What 
you do about it?” 


I the New Woman on to a friend and went into 
reshment room. She was too deep for me. 
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221 a foreigner 
Ee can get the same intelligence sud mts from 
men. But every 3 wants his bricks made 
well, and and true. 

and bricks only. 
hie work, and earn his only the knowledge 
of his work and his skill to keep his work. The English 
clerk is too prone to shirk and neglect his work, and 
ore growling that he has been unjustly dis- 


Young man, when you were a little thing in the 
Infant’s echool, many years ago, did you ever play 
King-of-the-CastleP Did you ever build an earth- 
mound and stand on of it aud cry out merrily to 

our companions, “I’m the Ki -of-the-Castle!” ? and, 

en, did somebody pull you down, and were you such 
a long time getting your turn again that you refused to 


Ta 


learned 


lay any more, and did you burst into tears, saying it this very subject had been 

— ? I expect Le did. That is the Lind of 55 the = scientists. a Otis ‘s Masen, 
foolishness some of you are Playing at now, Think dn agen in Great Rritan 2, in. the State. 
it over. A hard truth like this is worth a week's salary voiced the general opinion. He said. “It is 11 


of ol 8 0 
woman he would be just as much afraid of a mouse us 
dominant characteristic is her 
use tried to escape into the 
8. us it 
very likely would do, the effort to displace it would le : 
shock to her f. B would want to be alone 


to you. Think of Brown’s bricks. Ty © be a brick. 
You knew what a brick German clerk 
got here to find out. 


meant before 


WHEN is a man too old 
for pieP At bg A, 
does a man leave off 


mid-da ingP At 
hat . ee as 


When le a Man Teo Cid 
for Pie? 


hed 5 VY | of a many more things than women are. For 
sweet begin to pall, and when anes a take kindly to | am man fears bod 4 
cheese and celery ? With many men, of course, it is a — ie I — — irls . fn pat she 


matter of digeation. It is a matter of inclination with 
few. The man—or was it a woman P—who first made pie 
or pudding must have sent the dish to table as a Heaven- 
sent gift, and then been translated into the unknown 
Nirvana. I cannot think pie or pudding were acciden- 
tal or even earthly as was roast pig and ite crackling. 
There is something sacred and too utterly delectable, and 
shall I say weird and mysterious ?—though I * 3 


„Wbat-ho! of the vacant mind about them to allow 


in their fingers. Boys would trample them underfoot.” 


Mn. McPHErRson seems 
Scotch. He is cerlainiy 
a man of ideas. He 
thinks the poetry of tlc 
present day too sombre 
and dis 4 ides, 
it wants too much understanding. He eves that 


the poetry of the future will be written in My Note- 
cl gaa aa aaa solely through human | book stvie—that it will be pleasant, easy reading in 
— words of not more than three syllables, and will treu! 
But omitting any legendary historical inquiry, T hope A 5 is 3 
u an or „ sco. Im ess there is a eal o 
b Smack FC look of it. 
= and let your palate run riot over the richly- of it I read and I don’t understand it. However, 
ttered crust and the juicy fraity flavour of it, and the I am always glad to help along a good thing. I print 
second helping that you always sought and were some- | herewith a poem by Mr. MoP hich embodies 
times denied! M a pies were fine! And her | the style he wishes to become popular, 
B ! What was it mother used to say when plum A TRAGEDY. 
uff or treacle pudding was to follow f“ who eat | While out in the country, not long ago, seated beneath a tree that 
the most meat and shall have the biggest was breesy and extremely green 
helpings.” Wise old mother ! . Josephine 
A little boy on the other side wa 
With most men who live a sedentary life the pie- 7 Geomed we be ret 
denying era comes early, say, about the age of thirty- Because it was a 2 
five. Puddings last They are more digestible Bek presently r N 
r Tapioca and rice p scan be eaten * 1 I saw a cat. 
along into but the heavier with suet But I was 1 
in them follow pie after a few years, and many a He 8 
man at forty confines himself then to merely He was tilting back and forth for some time, when suddenly ho 
pudding. I confess myself to a liking let out one of the most unearthly of all squeals, 
that is common with many men. Two or three days Ren 
after Christmas I like a slice of the plum pudding into a little song, 
warmed up on pan and served for breakfast. Heil wich a yell, 
Christmas is over when the last slice of its pudding has Pell-melt 
been eaten. Down that well. 
And I said, as I witnessed the horrible scene 1 
5 . oe 
Why le a Woman Afraid interesting letter That boy will never again be made unserene 
of a Mousc? Here is a subject after * ee greens 
your own heart. Publish He en t climb up the chain, 
my letter if like, but Avital! Sol yon pon} oe ie re 
be mercifal and suppress my name and Se 
publicity as you 888 not be worth the Josephine 
ae a oe may be inclined to send. I want to Dean. ~ 
w this, ‘ am I afraid of mice? Why is every J. MoPurnsoy. 
woman afraid —— oe habit, or * = 
were we women just born so a OTE BY Noresoox. 
the course of a long letter, tells me that uestion pene Mar ; J 
arose at a Scarborough Tee table last | WI I doa't know enough about wer your rere 
evening, ond thet thirty ob of thom desided to — — 
end 4 on to me and let me work it out as Lee thinks, ded ec do I 
best I That u you hed hed angle spark of msalincss in you you 
— would have torn yourself away from Jescphine for 2 
This is cheerful. I should like to have been at that minnie and gone down the well after the boy 
dinner-table with my identity unknown. I should like 1 
to have had some hint of what arguments were set forth. Blashed. 
EH * — — ‘ 5 oe poms yous Site hushed? 
watch the result. before this n ond} *6 — that to the poor little toy. 
oe You wilt ‘bring your next poem to this office in person 
When 1 get into a like this, when I am Fighting Walbor guarantees you © 
asked to be wise and learned on a topio of which I know before you nest see Josey. 
some 
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funde are low and exes. rise, 


STARTS TO-DAY. 


t it feels like to 
many fathoms of water. 


STARTS TO-DAY. 


From Out the Deep. 


CHAPTER ONE. Ths Iron Monster 


Dives. 


Fives minutes crawled away, and neither of the men 
spoke; no sound had escaped their lips since they realised 
what had happened. 

They were alone in the aft compartment, shut off from 
the rest of the crew—those who had not been swept away 
when Submarine 05 took it into her dull iron head to dive. 

Now her head was buried deep in yellow sand. Ten 
minutes ago she had rushed exultingly through the blue 
waters of the sound, cleaving the tiny waves, hurling the 
foam and sea spume towards the blue sky, hissing and 
singing her way through a waste of waters, a living stcel 
monster, hideously beautiful, born of the union of the 
God head and Devil head in man's heart, straight from 
the womb of War, existing but to destroy existence. 

A steel monster, her body cold metal, her bones sleep- 
ing devils of death, her brains warm humanity, her heart 
a foul, pulsing oil-engine. 

The mis-shapen child of man brought forth with agony 
of labour to kill his children. 

And now she lay still and quiet, dying herself, sinking 
into the soft yellow sand; no longer hissing, laughing, 
and throbbing with devilish delight, but swaying slowly, 
imperceptibly, in the arms of the waters; trembling now 
and then as if frightened at her own inglorious end. 

Submarine 05. 

The foul heart had almost ceased io beat, the cold steel 
body lay on its side inert and helpless; but the brain of 
the great beast was diving—feeling—striving! The warm 
human brain. : 

“Tt will be such—a—rotten—death.” 

Second-Lieutenant Iddesleigh spoke, the junior officer; 
he stood by the port-hole trying to pierce the gloom of 
the waters. 

started, looked up, and then laughed. 

“Don’t see it matters how one goes out. Personally, I 
think it'll be more comfortable than being blown up, or 
riddled with bullets, or hacked with swords. Can't think 
how I got here.” 

Iddesleigh stepped to the table facing the engineer and 
sat down. 

“I don’t know—strange—I remember nothing. Burton 
hadn’t given any orders—he was waiting until he made the 
Hog's Back. Anyway, here we are—we two alone.” 

Langrish fumbled in his trousers pocket for his watch. 

“Ten minutes—I’ve got the time down. She dived at 
two forty-five—it’s two fifty-five now. Phew! Is there 
anything to drink?” 

„Lucky beggar to know that you've a thirst!” 

“If you were an engineer it’s the one thing you'd never 
forget. I feel like an oil-tank. . . . Hallo! what's 
that?” s 

Silence. The two men held their breath for an instant; 
then a faint sound like the tapping of human fingers. 

“The crew—in the other compartment,” Langrish whis- 
pered. 

Iddesleigh shook his head. 

No, it was not the knocking of human hands he heard. 
Suddenly both men realised what had happened—the water 
had poured in through the hatch and flooded the fore 
compartment before the water-tight doors could be closed, 
and the men there had been drowned like rats in a trap! 

No human hands knocked! It was the knocking of the 
sea—the sea, hungry for their lives, warning them to 
Prepare! 

Again silence. The sea made no sound; the waters, 
whispering above and laughing in the sunshine, were dumb 
and dark below. Now and then, at rare intervals, the 
strange tapping, like a message from spirit-hands ; occasion- 
ally the that the steel beast’s heart still beat, 
and again the terrible stillness. 

One minute of such silence—one living minute at the 
bottom of the sea, with her sixty seconds ticking like 
sixty throbbing hearts, was as sixty hours of silence on 
earth above. 5 


“ How long—d’you think!” Iddesleigh asked. His voice 
ei just breathed the question; both men instinctively 
spoke m whispera, concisely, shortly. 

Every breath they breathed, — 25 word they uttered, 
sucked them nearer the gates of death; safety lay in 
but silence was worse than death. 

* ” 

— vou think? 


He who fights and runs away, 


at least more sage and wise, 


Will live to fight another day. 


„ By ARTHUR APPLIN. . 


— lee laughed—and checked the laugh with instant 


ne. 

“We're a distance out—I suppose The Immaculate saw; 
if she didn’t, she'll have guessed by now. She can signal 
home. Perhaps in four hours or five they'll have 
a salvage boat over us—divers, you know. . . By 
Heaven! that’s something to look forward to, the arrival 
of the merry old diver.” 

“Four or five hours! . . .” Iddesleigh nodded his 
head in the direction of the stern compartment, “They— 
won't meet—the—the merry old diver.” 

Langrish took another drink. 

„Im afraid not.” 

Shall we—for sure?” 

The engineer rose and ne stealthily along the side of 
the boat; he moved as silently as possible, as if afraid of 
making sound, as if afraid of disturbing the air. 

God’s precious air under the sea, shared between himself 
and one other—— How long would it last? 

Iddesleigh watched, almost as if afraid of losin 
of him. Presently he crawled back to his seat an 
another calculation. 

“Well?” 

Langrish looked up. 

“We've enough air to last us for eight or ten hours,” he 
whispered. “ Bbut——” 

“Go on.” 

“ But—she dived—too soon—we ought to be able to hold 
out for twelve hours—I think seven will be the limit, 
though.” 

“ Seven—the limit.” 

Langrish nodded. Presently he leant towards the 
lieutenant and scanned his face carefully, trying to read 


sight 
made 


his thoughts. 
“You're very keen on life?” 
“I was—I don’t know that it matters much; there's no 


one to worry about me, thank God. But you, old 
man 

They're children children forget quickly; more 
quickly than women. There's no one to worry about mne, 
either. . . .” A strange, unearthly look came into his 
grey eyes; it was as if two sparks of light gleamed there. 
“ I. 1 wish t. were, be added between his teeth. 

The tee men were regarding each other intently. 

Perhaps they both realised that they were the only two 
living men in the world—the world under the waves. 

That imbued life with a wonderful interest, gave it a 
So charm, a glory that was divine—with a cloud 
of fear on the near horizon that was diabolical. 

“Why?” 1 0 repeated. 

“Because I should then leave something behind me—if 
only a memory. It might have been hatred, it might 
rv deen love. . . Wouldn't it be wiser not to 
talk? 

“Silence isn’t worth an extra half hour’s intelligent 
appreciation of our situation,” Iddcsleigh said shortly. 
2 Wo two are alone here. There is a great deal to be said 
—isn't there?” 

Langrish smiled. Iddesleigh felt that there was some- 
—.— of the wild beast in his smile; the wild thing of the 
woods that found itself trapped. 

Tm sure your children will remember you always,“ he 


e 

“Why should they? I never sce them. Never have 

seen much of them. There was a curse, too, over my 

marriage; you're about the only person who knows I'm 

married—but even i 
“You told me 


Langrish laughed; it was a hoarse, grating laugh. The 
light in his eyes grew brighter. . 

“For all I know, she's living now,“ he whispered— 
“somewhere. After all these years, such a thing as death, 
Iddesleigh. We're fools to care! Take a . By 
Jove, I'd give anything for a smoke!” 

The lieutenant his shoulders. 

“We're fools to care,” Langrish continued; “we don't 
ie we only change—change our shapes—change our 
skins!” 

3 — he laughed. 

“Hush!” Iddesleigh whispered. Laughter seemed an 
evil thing in the steel heart under the sea. 

“We're fools to care,” repeated savagely; 
“and yet one can't help caring. . . .’ ; 

“It-would have been better to die in the daylight, with 
one’s face to the sky,” the lieutenant said. 

It was impossible to drive Silence away altogether; it 
was vain to and do so. Silence crept between the two 
men ever and again and tied their tongues whilst she 
spoke; and whilst she ruled the minutes passed like the 


ar of hours. 
What's the time now!” 

The engineer looked at his watch. 

“Three fifty-two. D'you feel all right?” 

“Yes.” 

Langrish commenced to wind up his watch. Iddesleigh 

his reason for doing s0, and smiled. - 

“What's your age?” Langrish said suddenly. 

“Twenty-four.” 

“You're very young to have no relatives; its’ lucky your 
=e —— 8 

“ Yes—I'm—glad now. 

„And you're very old to have no ties,” Langrish con- 
tinved. “Haven't you fallen in love? Isn't there a girl 
up above in the sunshine who'll miss you?” 


ou don’t know what I married. 
e died—four years after you married 


And he who 
(See our competition on 


Iddesleigh shook his head. 

“No—on Dartmoor there are a couple of old servants 
who'll be sorry when they hear the news—but it'll give 
tem food for gossip for the rest of their lives. God biess 
em. There's an old boar-hound and a couple of spaniels, 
who'll snuff the breeze sometimes and wonder perhaps why 
I'm 80 late in coming—that’s all.” 

“You're a queer beggar.” 

“I'm a bit of a gipsy—I’ve always roamed; settled 
nowhere, loved no one—dearly. . Of course, there's 
just one face that I'd like to see again—I suppose no one 
goes out from life without the vision of some face blotting 
out, for an instant, the face of Death.“ 

Langrish smiled. 

“So there is someone?“ 

“I've spoken to her—twice; it's strange I should even 
think of her now—but 1 sort of feel her presence—here. 
I see her—now.” 

Langrish closed his eyes for a few seconds. 

“If I'd lived, I should have married again,” he whis- 


pered. 

Iddesleigh rose to his feet—checked the exclamation on 
his lips, and resumed his seat. 

Im sorry—old man hard lines.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter. She doesn't care for me; sho 
might have—-she might have loved, she might have hated. 
Perhaps when the change comes . fle broke off 
suddenly and sat upright. 

“Have you noticed that we have been talking lately as 
if we were already dead?” 

The lieutenant nodded. 

“Well, we are dead; our hearts beat, our brains 
work, our tongues wag; but we're dead and buried!“ 

He rose and walked to the port-hole and stared out. 

„It's clearer—brighter. I can see sand and rocks— par. 
ticles of sand shining like diamonds, particles as black as 
coal. The colours of the water are rather fine, dark, dee) 
grew, a perfect sleep colour. A fish sailed past 
then. By Jove! it’s rather curious. Look at this ugly 
brute—with a wolfish face—grinning as if he saw the 
humour of the situation!“ 

A wolfish face,” repeated Langrish; “funny you should 
have said that. Perhaps he's waiting. .” 

“Come and have a look.” 

„Where's the wolf-fish?” 

“He's sailed away-there's another—they’re all hurrying 
here now; the news has spread in the fish world that the 
Earth Gods have fallen, and there'll be bones to pick, 
and ypoed news flies quickly.” 

“Shut up—you're getting morbid. Come and sit down 
and keep quict, and have a drink.” 

“It’s no good keeping quiet.” 

The engineer did not reply. 

5 it's no good keeping quiet,” Iddesleigh repeated. “Is 
i 


“It's worth while keeping quiet until—until——” 

“Until our friend the merry old diver arrives and tells 
us how long—how long it will take to lift us up.” 

“Can't we do anything—can’t we blow the darned boat 


“No; we can’t do anything here. We are jammed in 
this compartment, you sce; we can't get at the engines; 
we can only wait.” 

Iddesleigh groaned. 

I'm not funking death, but I'm hanged if I can wait / 

The seronds crawled away; now and then the steel beast 

uivered; now and then something rattled, throbbed 

ting the silence for a moment. The two men faced 
one another, stared at one another, seeing the past that 
had been and the future that would never be. 

“Four o'clock.” 

The licutenant opened his shirt. 

“Phew!” 

„There's a big race on to-day, isn’t there?” 

“The Oaks—Polly is favourite. I'd intended to back 
her—bet she's won.“ 

“ Bet you a fiver she hasn't.“ 

„Right; but we can’t know the result.” 

“If the merry old diver’s a sportsman we shall.” 

Langrish pretended to yawn; he looked at his watch 


again. 

“This will do the evening newspapers a bit of good, eh? 
Can't. yen hear the newsboys shrieking with delight 
Orrible accident in Plymouth Sound—Submarine (5 
sunk’? . . . Good Heavens! what's that?” 

The silence had suddenly fled, the silence of the seas 
ase the boat. Both men peered out of the narrow port- 


It seemed as though the water whispered. There was a 
strange hissing ; shadows chased across the dark green and 
the yellow sand, bubbles danced like balls of light. 

There was a distinct, sharp tapping at the boat's stern. 

“ She's breaking up,” Langrish said quietly. 

Thank God!“ 

The two men waited, their eyes still staring through tho 


The tapping grew louder; it ran along the sides of the 
submarine, growing closer ig Amey the light in the 
waters began to fade; a great shadow fell over everything. 

And presently a strange, massive, shapeless thing lum- 
bered through the green waters. 

The two men started back and clutched one another, and 
then they pork laughed. . 

presently one spoke: 
“It's our friend the merry old diver.” 
-And the great shapeless head waved through the waters 


te to win our prize, Will grow 
at page.) 
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21. pressed itself close to the port-hole outside ; and 
Langrish pressed his face close to the port-hole inside. 
“ He's signalling to us,” he whispered. 7 
“T'l} listen and translate to you; you'll signal back. 
Iddesleigh nodded. 
“Tip tap—tap tip tap . . . 
It was like the clicking of a gigantic telegraph needle. 
“It's a diver from The Immaculate,” Langrish whis- 
“A couple of salvage boats are on their 


raise us . . . how long. can 
The tapping ceased; the engineer and the lieutenant 
looked ices 1 


“Give am the limit,” Langrish said. 


. tip-tip-tap, tip.” 


way out * * „ 
we hold out? 


“Say possibly ten 


hours. 

Iddesleigh signalled the message and the question “ Could 
she be 1 5 in eight hours? : 
y waited for the diver’s reply. 


Then the 


Langrish whi „ after the 
long message throu h the steel beast. 
e toot i . but he can’t tell 


an — ftl 
Uy softly. 
“The merry eid diver 1 floated away.” ; 
28 t let him we have not finished,” Iddesleigh 
* 12 him can't you ?—signal to him. 
He rusbed frantically against the 
i id bis hand on his arm, screwed the iron 


“ Steady, old man; don’t lose your 
Iddesleigh covered 

tremor shook his body. a 
“Forgive me—I—I—— By Jove! I am an idiot. 


« That's all right,” Langrish said cheerfully. “ We must 
just an eye on one another; no use getting excited.” 
“ Wish it wasn’t so infernally dark.” : 

“T can see you quite clearly. . . . Hark !—they're 
examining her—the divers, I mean. D'you hear them? 


There! at’s the sound 
a the divers? Not the crew 


“TI hear something—sure 
in the fore compartment!” 

They hadn't referred lately to the crew shut up in the 
fore compartment. 
Langrish crept across the narrow space, fell over some- 

, and swore; he laid his ear against the cold metal 

di g the compartments and listened. 
He tapped the metal—softly at first—then loudly. 
There was no response, silence, and now and then 
an intermittent throbbing 


Te ot e erer 
0 
looked at him out of the gloom, and he nodded a reply to 


in between the two men holding their 
L cilence more terrible than 
with one from the 


world above. 

The reaction affected both men; neither the lieutenant 
nor the engineer had ever the existence of their 
nervous system before. Now suddenl their nerves 
became charged with „ like wires of an 
electric machine. 

And there was danger of those f 

P. were ashamed of the thoughts that often 
flashed- brain to heart like telegraphic and 
preferred to be dumb and suffer than to voice fears 
and hopes that saturated their souls. 
. were not f. 3 they 
e the sensations of a man wa a steeple- 
chase who has backed the favourite with his penny— 
the sensations of a gambler multiplied infinitely. 


The sun is ontting, that's all,” the former whispered. 
“Jt will soon be night above.” 
nf ai That one word rattled in Langrish’s throat. 

4 Will they be able to work at night? 


stately ships go on, To their haven under a hil', If I miss this annual 


Break—breat—break, At the foot of thy crags, O se, And O for the five — — 1 111 That should . 
undred Quid, Til Keep on trying - 


“ Ask the shortest 


„I expect so—-they'll do their best.” 
“And say—say that 


The hig 7 man was the calmer now. Lan 
=e ly lost control of his voice; fear, a terrible 
shone ve: 


possible time,” Langrish said curtly. 
we want the truth. 

The truth was a long time coming. Perhaps the diver 
had to inquire above before he replied—perhaps ho could 
not find any code that told the truth rently. 

But it came at last tip-tapping through the swaying steel 


beast— 
-er And lang 
eb ! 
the iron screen over the 5 
the men crouched in 


ty 
ed 


hly by the shoulder. 

other! Let's face the truth; 

saved! We're trapped, im- 
prisoned in this infernal steel hole, and here we've got to 
remain and slowly stifle, suffocate. You said just now—an 
hour ago or a day ago was it?—that it was a rotten death! 
You're right; it’s a hideous death! Not a man’s death, 
mot aren the death of e long, 2 E . if 

ing--I don’t mi ing, but I'm i 

Til die like a dog ina lethal R 

“Wait a bil,” Iddesleigh said quietly; “wait a bit, old 
t out of it!” 
he air 


“Yes, I sup 20. . 
forty-fi 


We dived at two 
ters ago; three and three-quarters from ten leaves six and 
a quarter hours and the shortest possible time 
they can raise her in—is—twelve hours.” 

ilence brooded for some time, a stranger silence than 
before; there were scunds outside, but silence killed 
them ere they could enter the narrow sist te ent— 
sounds of clanking chains, steel meeting steel; strange 
muffled noises. Noises of life—strong, trenchant, beauti- 


promt ; shrick and 2 
he steel sides, and tear our i out so that we sha n' t see 
the horrors. I can’t f 
Iddesleigh!“ 
“ Wait a bit, old man; we shall know for certain soon— 
and then 
“Yes, and then—certainty will make dead men of us.” 
„ dont think so. Death's not so very difficult. Don't 
ou remember just now you said it was only a change?” 
“Yes, I-said that—because—some people have the power 
of—of changing. But when J go out 1 go out for ever 
that truth suddenly come to me. And I'll go out 


3 
The lieutenant looked at the watch once more, 


oee 


All but saying ge e to the Future and making their 
ast. They i 8 . 


t now 
thing,” Langrish said suddenly. 
„Jure to,” Iddesleigh — AOD ; 
Words seemed to be ebbing away with the fresh air and 
their lives; they were di t to find, more difficult to 


speak. 

“One of us might pull ch,“ the engi 
“TI once saw a man who 
water—dead—revived three 


r continued. 
up out of the 
hours later. Suppose one of 


had 


vi 

4 It's nearly six O clock now. » Hullo—listen! | us alls through—if it’s you, Iddesleigh, you might kee 
They're signalling again.” an os on—on the children. a at 8 — 

In an instant men were at the port- hole. School.” 

2 tap, tap ta 1 4 Tip tap.“ “Of course, old man—and if it's you——” He hesi- 

Suddenly throug e thick . of crystal a great tated and smiled. “No; there's no one I need think of.” 
i g head waved in the waters. Both men knew that they were only feeding themselves 

“Tip tap; tap tap! on the empty husks of hope, trying to cheat of his 

“They've commenced operations, Langrish whispered, | sting; each knew that other was doomed, but it 
hope in his voice now ousting the fever of insanity. seemed suddenly to speak of things near their hearts, 
„Everything is in our favour,” he continued excitedly as — up above the green ses, up above where the breeze 
the e reached his ears. “The salvage | laughed and the sun shone and the heather bloomed—and 


men lived and loved and worked. 
“No one—you need think of,” Langrish was repeating. 


The lieutenant smiled. 1 7 
a gipsy face, w 
the girl 


straining 
boats have cranes and cables aboard; they'll be able to 
— | „ By Heaven! we're saved, Iddes- 


Hush—listen! He's still speaking!” 
The engineer laughed & little 9 
“Speaking! I wish 1 could his voice! 


“Only a girl with dark eyes and 
dances like the hare-bells in the wind . . . 
I’ve spoken with twice . . the gipsy girl.” 


Yes—there's no doubt, he says. . . . What's that— “So you are in love!” : 
‘Cheer up’?” „Oh, no—the gipsy blood in my veins, that's all. And 
“Rather! Signal we're all right—got = thirst, though. you!” . 
Can t they send us down some drinks and bace, cat “ Hatred and love! If you live give her this message! 
Iddesleigh, we'll get out of this, after all! bless the |“ Who is she?” 
ver y: t let bim vou . You —he hesi- 
merry old di Steady—don’ him ~ ll tell that You'll find her —he hesi 


tated—“ Heaven knows where "ll find her. She wan- 
ders, she never reste—I should think d have some- 
thing in you two!” He t nearer the 
lieutenant, until the latter could feel his hot breath fanning 
his face. His eyes 2 brightly with almost an evil 
light; the strong white teeth of lips, the dilated 
nostrils—all gave . strange resemblance to b ‘repped beast 
0 y. 

You've gi blood ou BBY,” - 

ued. © Se The, she haa——” He Sh cked Fimself sud - 


ask him—why, of oourse what's won the . 
Iddesleigh then as he tapped the question 
h, and the answer came lapping through the steel 

like of laughing water: 
“Don't know, paid ia inquire of The Immaculate 

17 
ceased ; the two men looked at one another, 
laughter now of schoolboys. 

sun set over the old hills to-night, old 


“What does a good breeze feel like -T ve forgotten?” 
“T can feel it in my face now—and the cool sea-spray !” 


a, old man / 


Tell em to buck 
*—con- 


P won tlie Oaks!’ .. Now 
mee | how long can hold out?” 


raised s 
“Confound em! We told em ten hours——” 
oa hour or two ago,” Iddesleigh said in a 
w voice. 
4 Tell them six houre—that’ll bh them up,” 
whip urry up,” Langrish 


What the 
“ You couldn’t understand d laugh, as I laughed—as 
pag the wind and cunshine. 


in 
le—it all came to pass 
Phew—how foul the air is 


igh had to repeat it. 

reciable pause before the diver replied. 

„Ak i within an hour—the time from 

now—it'll take to—to raise us,” Eo said jerkily. 
westion. 


Ee nodded and signalled q is Marab’s sister; that’s what I meant when I said that 
He ae e u este very slowly Langsh 82. . fr. . ee mn old woman ct? 
an 8 
translated : ann, Dryoa believe in thoss wild northern tales of evil spirits 
“It’s difficult to say.” of thralls and devils that haunt fells and forests 
: —strange, half-human Dent voice fell below a 
—ðͤ 8 ꝶ — ———— _| whisper, grew in his eyes. I could hear 
FRIDAY IS THE DAY Bud he laughed aloud and threw up his arms. © Per 
when the · Penny Illustrated Paper makes 3 — ado 5 love I've 
{ts appearance upon the bookstalls. It gives got to dee dog's desth—I've got to into what? 
u the of the week in . + You're not ) shaking the 
you a news. wee pictures. | jieutenant by the arm you not listening to me! 
The sketches and photos are the best that 8 the dim dead light his 


money can buy. 


BVERYWHERE. ONE PENNY. 


the rest of our lives. Don't waste 
i let’s listen to one 


rl, eh?” 
d—why not! It’s too late for me to 


ou 3 
your country. 
mumbled indistinctly between his teeth. 

There was silence for a time, silence interrupted by the 
sounds of clanking chains outside. 

And now, to say, sound was more terrible to the 
condemned men than silence, for it mocked them. 

Sound was life, silence was Death—and only a little 
steel wall divided them, and a few hours. 

Iddesleigh tried to shut out the sounds; he wanted to 
live bis 3 a 2 ad N 
t was difficult to begin. beginning an s en 
„ * all his * =, 3 

idea asleep @ groped in ‘or somethi 
that would help him start—the 1 of a certain das, 
the perfume of some flower, a bar of music—something 
from the past with which to start the future. 

The memory of his old home came to him first—it stood 
high on a hill looking down over moorland and woodland 
into a shining mountain stream. Those glorious moorlands 
covered with purple heather—how t and free every- 
thing was there! Why had he ever left them? 

And the rock-covered tor and the tall fir trees—what 
strange tales they used to tell when the night wind passed 
through them and nestled on the waters of the Dart! 
And when the moon just touched the t and peeped 
into the dark shadows, how beautiful night grew, until 
one seemed to be standing right under the gates of heaven! 

Why had he ever wandered away? ; 

The gipsy instinct? Fate, that put him into the Navy! 
The desire to find another gipsy to share the moorland 
home with and build? 


Half. past seven!” 
Eis re 4e ven dl right, Tddesleigh f · 
a . seven u ri 

Ter- And you, old man f? * 
The nodded 


“Tve making a calculation they'll raise us just 
five hours too late, five hours too late. ‘% Sd 


five was a number. . Didn't you hear one of 
the divers ust now!” 
Iddesleigh his head. 
“I you dreaming! I heard the beggar, 
but I didn’t . He said the work was progressing 
‘and we'd be free in ten hours—certain. 


l still enough air to keep us both more 
or less alive for five hours longer.” 

“Did you si that to the diver?” 

“ No—what's the good!” . 

“You ought to have signalled,” Iddesleigh said quickly. 
The subdued excitement in his voice was painful; t 
muscles of his face trembled nervously; a strange expres- 
sion came into his eyes. . 

„What's the matter!” Lege, pa caught hold of him. 
ia ne of what you said just now!” 


„ Tee-of course. Don't give way, old man—buck up 
it’s nearly over.” 
“D’you realise the meaning of what you said!” he 
Tepeated frantically. 
1 I said that there was enough air 
vo hours,” Langrish whispered. 
«To Keep us both ali 
0 us ve 
The — 1 grip tightened on the lieutenant's arm. 
mean,” he stammered 


„ “you mean—if there were 


to keep us alive for 
“But what's the 


only one—one of us—” 
12 * 
“The air would last one twice as long as it will last 
to“ 
“Yeg—_” 
“Life for two for five hours—life for one for—ten 
hours? ® 


“Oh, my Cod / 

They stood gripping one another tightly, looking straight 
into one another's eyes. 

f 1 t the ten hours’ 
tie di sure of the urs 
took time to attract attention; but at last the signal 
e and the reply ven, * 


You know. what I mean,” Langrish whispered. “And 
Every second one of us is 
cheating thy other of life. . . « Which is it to be!” 


The heighta by great men reached and 


Golved Pearson's probleme through the night. ( 
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Iddesleigh did not hesitate. 
“You—you must live. You have—children.” 
"re nothing to me—better off without me! No 


kets. “'Fraid I haven't. 
t out of three—or——” 

“ man. You toss and I'll call—eh!” 

— right.” eS 

e coin spun h the gloom. 

“ Call—heads or tail.” N 

Langrish just whispered the word“ Head.“ 

One of the men laughed softly as Iddesleigh uncovered 
1. hand. Their faces almost touched as they bent over 

e coin. 

“It's—a tail,“ Langrish said very slowly. 

“ Yes; 80 ” 

„That's all right—I’ve lost. Wish you luck, 
old man!” 


% Folle Farin: 1 That's 
the Name of—of——”’ 


CHAPTER THREE. 


„Ir hardly seems fair,” Iddesleigh said slowly. 
“It’s fair enough,” Langrish replied between his teeth. 
“My cursed luck—or 's revenge. Come 


closer—it’s confoundedly dark—give us your hand 


again. . . . 

“We've forgotten something,” the lieutenant said with 
a suspicion of relief in his voice. 

“Forgotten something?” 

“Yes——” It seemed difficult to explain. Iddesleigh 
hesitated and stammered; “How—how—are you going 
8 do led i 

i i F „ stooping down, craw into 
the oom fumbling in a pocket in the corner, he pro- 
duced a small medicine chest. 

“This will contain 1 he said jerkily—“ some - 
thing soothing and sudden. By jove! I cant read the 
labels in this beastly light. Ah! laudanum— 
that'll do, won't it?” 

“No! We were only fooling! You mustn't do it—I 
won't let you do it!” 


2 laughed. 
= w I've been something of a rotter all my life, old 
man, but I'm not going to cheat you.” 

“Cheat me?” 


bottle. 

“The action is fairly quick, I believe,” he said quietly. 
„I'll lie down—esomew in the corner where you wont 
see me—where I sha'n't steal too much precious air as I 
fall asleep. . . . Yes, I feel confoundedly sleepy 
wel 1% Good-bye, Iddesleigh—don’t forget t 

ids and 

“Why did you do it?” Iddesleigh whispered. “I feel 
—as if—I were—a murderer!” 

“Oh, you'll feel all right when you're up above with the 
wind in your face. . Take this message for me to 


—to the woman I would have made my wife. 
He sank on to his knees, and crawled to the farther side 
of the boat and lay down. 
1 Leave me pe gt lg gal hs long now. . « « Just 
this message—an won’ 8 
“For God's sake, go on talking as as you can 


.. I—I—I'm afraid of the silence.” 8 
“You'll be able to think of the blessed relief that’s 
coming. . . of the sky above, the stars; the glorious 
dawn, the sunshine. . You'll marry your gipsy- 
girl—confound you! 

“What is your message?” 

“Tell her—how I died—tell her, though I’ve lost her 
here—I shall find her and win her—in another world, and 
. « « perhaps I shall return to earth his voice rattled 
feebly as he gave a short, hard laugh“ return to earth— 
in another shape; but she belongs to me—tell her that, 
Iddesleigh ! Dead or alive, I claim her!” 

The lieutenant shivered, and stared through the gloom 
„ 1 slipping out 

rip on ready, al ly was 5 
Seedy his mind wandered in strange kingdoms. 
Iddesleigh knelt by his side. 


9” 


“Nothing I can do, old 

l my message. You don’t understand, but I 
‘ me ee es 8 red or lovef Which is 
“ Her name, Lan Where shall I find her?” 


“Her name!” 

„J forget—it doesn’t matter—I shall return one day. 
a aly a change—I'll po them yet—and you, too, 
Id igh—you an ur dreams an 

. ke i inte. the = 
rl’s eyes. . . You never told me her name, either. 


Kept Were not attained by eudden 
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had raised himself on his elbows; the last 

spark of life burst to flame in his eyes. 
the name,” loudly—“ the name of your 
girl, the girl who's 1 above our heads, over 
ie bodies—her name, Iddesleigh. Tell me— 
* 


“They call her Folle—Folle Farin 
Langrish fell back with a peal of laughter; he writhed 


and fro. 

“Folle Farine. Dust, the dust of the city—that’s fclle 
farine! That's your gipsy girl, is it?” he cried. “Folle 
Farine! Again he laughed, the laughter of insanity. 
That's the name of—of——” 

The words rattled between his clenched teeth, his head 
fell back, his limbs relaxed and became limp, lifeless. 

“ Langrish ! Lange” 

There was no reply. 

Slowly the licutenant rose and crawled to his old scat 
and crouched by the table, his face buried in his hands. 

The watch ticked the seconds away noisily; the seconds 

w to minutes and the minutes to hours, and still the 
lieutenant sat with his face buried in his hands, and the 
engineer lay a huddled Jump in the corner. 

d outside in the waters men worked; and up above 
the waters men worked, and the great boats flashed white 
lights on the face of the waters and underneath the 
waters. And the waves whispered softly, and the wind 
blew swectly from the heather hills; and from the blue 
sky the stars twinkled down, twinkling at the madness of 
men whose existence was destruction, yet who laboured so 
feverishly to save the two little lives that Death desired ! 

And when the stars grew tired and closed their eyes the 
sun threw back the gold and pore covering of his royal 
bed and kissed his mistress the Sea, and the great 5 — 
of the t ships went out, and fresh men relieved t 
who laboured so long. 

And by and bye a great cheer rent the air, and was 
carried inland by the morning breeze. 

A couple of cables had been fastened round the sub- 
marine. She was on the point of being raised. 


A diver tapped the message through the port-hole. 

oo 8 no answer. 
ain he oe e 8 

Iddesteigh heard. . . . He raised his head—he tried 

to crawl to the a legs were leaden, his arms 

leaden—he could hardly move. . . . Why did they 

worry him? The agony was over now—it was sleep. 

05 was diving, still diving, miles under the sea. 
“Tap tap; tip—tap—tap—” 

a ae managed to fall against the port-hole and strike twice 

leebly. 

The diver heard, replied. 

Then silence. 

An awful, wonderful silence. 

The watch had stopped. 

Nothing stirred; nothing moved; nothing lived. 

Outside still green water; inside foul dead air. 


e 
The reat beast swayed wildly to and fro, creaked and 
creaked and rattled. She swung—lurched forward, and 
chains and cables rattled like great teeth chatter- 


ing. 

due rose rose up through the waters towards the red 
sun and the blue sky. 

Iddesleigh’s lips moved—he believed he laughed. 

A horrible crunching, the rattle of teeth redoubled. The 
steel ribs of 05 bent ominously as she lurched and slipped, 
with her stern tipping towards the sky and her nose 
towards the yellow sands where it had lain so long buried. 

And now she plunged through the waves, and the sun- 
light gleamed on the steel . . . higher and higher. 

o cheers now; set faces, hard-held breath, muscles taut 
like the cables. Life and Death swinging to and fro on 
the laughing waters. 

1 ‘ge — failed!“ laughed the “i 

u the forward compartment. . still submerged. 
.. . A little higher and the hatch can be opened 
. . « little higher The strain is too will 
the cables hold? Will 05 hold now the cables have 
sli ? She'll break in half, crack in the centre like a 


No; # man with God in his breast swings on to the 
swaying, writhing beast; another follows; the hatch is 


open. 
* body is lifted up between the two men- and 


mM... 

An order roared across the waves, and six hundred men 
held their breath. Two men and their burden spring 
from the swaying beast, a cable sna other, . . 

Submarine 05 seems to divide, her stern slides down 
into the sea, her bows shoot through the blue like a huge 
fish, the foul air rushes through the hatch—something 
shoots towards the sky—there is a roar and rattle and a 


1 and shrieking. 
And then the waves laugh softly and throw white foam- 
flakes to and fro. 

But presently the sea gives up its dead; here and there, 
scattered far, float things that once were men—black 
objects bobbing on the blue. 

(Another long instalment next week.) 
ee — 


on been spending the summer at a watering- 
a Why, Harry told me you were on a farm.” 
“Yes, but it was a dairy farm.” 


— — 
Atrnep: Please don't put me off any longer, 
Katie. me?” 


Wi 12 marry 
Katie: Alfred, I — know whether I love you 
well enough or not. Besides——” 
Alfred (looking at his watch): “ Katie, the last train 
is due in just three minutes. Yes or ——” 
Katio: “Yes, Alfred!” 


t, For they, while their companions slept, 


page.) 
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WHITE BRIDALS. 


By ELLIS CAMPBELL. 


rid of one another as if Death had managed it. She | vant's eager deprecating look, instantly smoothed away 

signed herself Alicia de Castro. under his master's eye. Geoffrey broke into a laugh. 

Geoffrey replied by a formal acknowledgment of her Tell them I’ve changed my mind, Finch, I am goin 

letter and signature to the agreement. . . up to town to-day, and at once.” He moved forward onl 
“Now what will they do?” thought Alicia—* what will | laid his hand an instant on the butler’s shoulder—the 

they do with their carte blanche?" And she waited | faithful old fellow who was almost the sole link with her 

breathlessly—waited as she had never waited for anything | childhood remaining to Leila, who had dandled her as a 

in her life. baby and waited on her almost “he! dey of her life till 
Geoffrey and Leila separated 8 now. “I am going to Rosagel, Finc our mistress has 
To outsiders and any who might choose to concern them- | sent for me.” 

selves their separation was no more than the fact that Mrs. Im glad, sir; I’m very, very glad,” said the butler, 

Berris had been ordered for the summer to the remote | trembling. 

seclusion of Rosagel-on-the-Sea, and that her husband 1 glad no less —very, very glad. A sense of 

remained at Withinfriars, too busy superintending changes | unutterable and absolute freedom possessed him. 

there and looking into Sir William's accumulated revenues “Come,” said Leila, and he was going. 

to leave. He set out Ca ign hn age heir entering at last 
But Alicia knew... . 5 upon his kingdom. Not 4 doubt disturbed him, nor a 
At first she put the knowledge from her; she did what | question as to why Leila sent. 

oy. were doing—she attempted the impossible. She tried To reach Rosagel even on the wings of his desire he 

to li 


cman f Burton calls again, 


INETEEN. throw him out! 


Meanwaite Alicia was as one who has seen a vision. 

It was dim and vague to her—she could not recall the 
actual impression any more than one can recall—in words 
—the impression of his dream. 

Geoffrey Berris and Leila could and would defy her to 
the uttermost; they would neither of them hesitate at a 
literal lie in order to safeguard a hidden truth. So much 
Alicia sped without need of explanation.. She was 
sure of money . . . money . - - momey. + + + 
And for the rest. ; 

“Does she believe it? Leila had asked of Geoffrey. 

Alicia believed it. She believed . her heart 
they were no more to each other than they d ever been. 


0 
ve as if What had happened were in reality finally | could do no better than take the night express to Fal- 
adjusted and absolutely done with. „ mouth, but the intervening hours did not seem long. He 
er husband was Mr. Berris, of Withinfriars, far and arranged matters as if he contemplated a long absence 
wide; but he and Leila were apart—she (Alicia) was from i i 
between them still. „ alone, to be utterly by himself till he was one wit! 
The woman brooded over this, and it became an | His man was to follow according to instructions he should 
obsession. receive by telegram, and not till the word came up 
She had money; she had had her own measure exactly | between them did Geoffrey remember Leila’s message was 
meted ont to her. Burton had gone his way—there was still unanswered. He went himself to the office, and sus- 
literally no one to interfere with her, and, though | tained a shock of delight at the very setting down of the 
Geoffrey had escaped her, there was still between them | few charmed words : I am coming.—GzorFRey.” 
this impalpable something which it baffled her to think er 4 to defective arrangements in that remote town- 
upon. . ; ship of Rosagel and thanks to his delay, the message 
But sense of power over him was emptiness, and did not might not reach Leila in still remoter Rosagel Castle very 
satisfy; could not. . it was own power over | much before he did—but that did not matter, Geoffrey 
himself. reflected; only it occurred to him as 2 pleasurable by- 


help her. 

4 the same time, she could not put it from her. 

She was a little afraid of Burton. She wanted him out 
of her way with a strange impatience to be alone with 
the situation. To this end, a couple of days after her 
visit to Withinfriars, Alicia called on Mr. Morthe. 

The solicitor, very startled, was inclined not to see 


ber; remembering the next instant that he had decided to | It vexed her because she could not understand it; she | thought that he and Leila would alter things by and bye 
treat Geoffrey is as a fool, he went himself to the | had found more in heaven and earth than her philosophy | in and bring the telegraph wires nearer for 
outer office and genially bade “Miss de Castro” come in. 


could account for. one another. 

; It occurred to him when sending to Leila to send a 
message to Dr. Dalloway, but refrained—there was no 
need, he thought. The doctor would very well under- 
stand. To Mr. Morthe, on the other hand, he wrote. 
Finally, with a comfortable sense of having seen to evcry- 


2 2 arted. 
A wonta—six weeks—was time long enough for trial of | He recalled that night when he had walked “home,” 


the impossible. There came a da, in A t when i ithinfriars i 
Gesgrez, sitting face to face with fate, threw o ane, Tae es crept 


} ; up to room. . He 
There lay beside him one of Leila’s rare letters—a letier i ; ; 
e neither love nor invitation, but laughter — tak thet be —4 4 2 iat 23 pte 
— if she looked upon the pair of them as two | seemed unintelligible and too childish for belief. Well 
people in a ridiculous er . « never more . . « those days and nights were 
8 wrote c wit 1 — of ere of how rahe past and done with 
was spending her time. usied herself in good works. | “We are ual to ourselves and to each other at last,” 
Hay bonacho d, including the , blessed her; she was | was Gee reflection. We will answer tty to each 
in ps with the rector, and had started a cookery | other, and for what the worki can do to us it is like a 
class and a dressmaking club. She never noticed | cobweb brushed from our eyes.” 


sea or sk —a good sign of peace of mind; they had been In this mood he ched Falm 

blue all summer, she believed—they were grey now, | the ferry that he dove cross to — nog 3 

way had written zhe must soon be lea vin Cava. om, hung : et 

Well, there was the whole of E to peel and by Ne dr dre but there was nothing ominous in 
sun 


A man’s judgment is in his eyes, much the same as & 
woman's honour is in her 
Mr. Morthe, face to face and alone with this handsome 
creature, wave no outward sign of the active brief he was 
hold for Mrs. Geo Berris. He looked 
upon her not unkindly, and was inclined to be expansive, 
only Alicia remained sullen, chary of her words, and dis- 
dainful of the solicitor’s urbanity. 
“T’ve just come to tell you,” she said, “that I won't 
have that man Burton dodging me. Hen trying threats. 


CHAPTER 
TWENTY. 


isn't any—where I’m concerned. I’ve signed an agree. 
ment this morning between Mr. Berris and . bege and 
there's an end of it—i/ that fellow Burton is taken off my 
track. It will save trouble; that’s why I came.” 

She spoke with no waste of words, and knew exactly 
where to put her emphasis. It recurred to Mr. Morthe 


Ld 


But this reflection only coloured Mr. Morthe’s manner 


1 n 25 a niet in movement, grave- re · 

admirable fashion called “somehow”; it was a very good | occy shell be together,” y pale, Fr; 

and —— way of living, after all. Meanwhile the | min — be „it ran simply in his 

satisf 1 would slways remain to them of having 5 ut off with the one or two other 

carried their mistake, and kept it, beyond and outside the | landed, ak stood looking round him. * 

—s of any a ‘ ; The sun, high by now, wes completely obscured by 
wound up with a number of questions about the | clouds like smoke. The shallow water was whipped into 


u 

alterations at Withinfriars. A A g 

hs A bray 1 1 letter,” thought agg with Bitter litle = = gis g. foam-fiecked ripples by a whimpering cold 
ug reac! im at Withinfriars, where he was 0 

alone. “And I will be alone no longer,’ he thought. cont coma calvcten hen’ aboard far the rears 

3 N 9 = = “rage letter ; ee rip layed not a moment, others gathered 
utter o pages In the hrough the open window hice Meter: 

he atrained to a simile with the light mockery of its tone; 8 , nenn no om 


he was ressed as he had not been since the summons Geoffrey 
D who he was, but 


again Geer him out, he eS : him = 
game’s dangerous—warn q coun’ 
within the next twelve hours, and let him understand the 
warning is worth any money—considering w . 

“And ‘if the lady calls „ sir?” asked the clerk 
astutely. “This Miss de 12 

“She won't,” said Morthe. “If she does, I'll see her. 
But she won't.” . : 

No; Morthe felt too sure Alicia had no case. He leant 
back and 3 a littie to himself. “A mountain out 


Rac e elt ee oye 2 
save for Way. i i i 
ve my al myse! — a e Law, and bow at ie last the W. had to elgg R him and tell him there ha 


5 thinking matter ra down the last half hour wait- 
enk. . 1 an very much obliged to de | the Man that in driving her away in accordance with the a we * ö 
oa for her visit * law be did —— wrong in taking her against ing, no doubt, for 8 


The lawyer laughed slond. | “Thought Td treat Mr. Where had she gone to?” they asked among them- 


Geoffrey for a fool, did I? I wonder what sort of an 
idiot he thinks I am—and Dalloway. But he took it so 

seriously! He threw me off the scent.” 
Alicia was oy aware how the lawyer (would 
her visit. isfied that 


further would be gained from association with her—an 
that was her point. In the same of clearing the 


h slope a hundred paces 
re were no er houses. 
Geoffrey turned and walked towards it. He would 


from morning to night. I am so tired at this moment 
teal on ft nothi auld 4 me from my place — wait there a reasonable time for the horses from Rosagel, 


the 
in six years. Almost ev bition mine | ments to be driven home. Leila might not yet have had 
to Ade reach or try for. n neither maudlin nor 4 had 


und for something—not e clear to herself, uncontrolled, and I sleep like a tired man, but—” N. 1 
bes aera ds welielter named to her by Geoffrey | 2 But, . 1 Dr rr. i down care 
and signed the agreement drawn up and waiting for her— He stretched out his hand to the letter and crushed it . ä 
his signature 3 strongly under his fingers. Finch entered with a tele- Tb was Alicia. 

After these two visits she returned to Bath Street with | gram. . . “80 have „ he said. “I Sting to 
one feeling only about any of it, and that was that she Just as the man once touched by lightning knows by 1 e wes waiting 45 
hed made thin absolutely smooth for Geoffrey, and by Ia quivering serves of the storm, oe care . . don't 
ber double action had p 1. Lecure. sciousness vi tes at the approach of 
She had 90 played into his hands by her visit to Morthe, | tore the envelope open, knowing that he 
so injured her peed: Bow the agreement, | he he knew not what of folly in what he had 
that any threats on her now would be almost idle. so far done. He felt what 

True, she was Geoffrey Berris’ wife, and a be for a back once it were lost; 
amount of sxpenditure, . d u wer give hia soul for the certanty We ‘was etl unchanged. 
of trouble would prove was no Alicia’s e balance as he unfo sheet was still unchanged. 
concern. From Cornwall—yes. “ Come.—L&ita. 

he hed, to begin with, begged Somer exulted in it; “What's the time, Finch?” Geoffrey looked 
it had given her, ahe U and ity to | quietly. He 2 ke in a voice quite controlled, 
look in the eyes and feel fa level r tho time · piece and could not 
NID graces could | Angers had no “ und for the life of him f wally and_pungentl 

3 he was power. ; he could not for le 0 ave drawn out | Alicia; he was 
Dat that view of it had passed; now, in some way his own watch. Alicia be ae U a aiss her es he hed done from his 


“It’s a little past noon, sit,” said Fineh, a look of thoughts, to, imagine she was done with. 
Geoffrey, and he stood ‘silent, stunned by this 
collision of thought. 

_Breathes there a man with soul so dead, Who never to himself has e114, My funds are low and exes. rise 


Tli have a shot at Pearson’se Prise. (See firet page). 
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" HOME NOTES pack. 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


. make a very delicious pudding 
Baked Bananas prepared a4 followa: Butter a 
piece of paper, and with it line a baking tin; set on this 
as many ripe peeled bananas as you wish to serve. 
Scatter sifted sugar over and bake. Berve with whipped 
or cream, 


ONE:TOED CHINESE LADIES. 

EvenyBopy has heard of the small feet of the ladies 
of China. But it is not so generally known that tl:ey 
commonly have but one toe. This is, however, the 
fact. The great toe of the females of the first rank, 
and of some of the inferior classes also, is the only one 
left to act with any freedom; the rest are doubled 
a a the — —4 1 1 — and 
ret. 1 comp and tight till the 
unite with, and are buried tm, the sole. * * 

— 2 — 


THE COUNTRY GIRLS’ BAD BARGAIN. 

Every yor hundreds of country 5 leave their 
homes and go to London to try their fortunes. 

Those trained for some special line of work may 
fall into pleasant ways, but the unhappy majoiity 
serving in shops and factories, and standing behind 
counters for eight hours of the twenty-four, do not 
have an enjoyable life by any means, 

Suppose they had remained at home in the quict 
village where they thought there was nothing to do, 
and had taken up dressmaking as a trade, worked the 
. garden, raised flowers or chickens, and had gone into 

Dried Currants should never be put into cakes | the society of the town, where each one stands on her 

. or puddings for small children, | merits, would they not have been better off after ali? 
for they are difficult to digest and are apt to cause | The country-bred girl generally gets a bad bargain 
diarrhea. Sultanas on the contrary are perfectly whole- | when she leaves home for London. 7 
some and raisins act asa mild apericnt, which is useful - —-cte;00e-— 


eee have an un. CONCERNING THE ORANGE-BLOSSOM. 

If Feather Bede or Pillows pleasant odour, set ee speak 55 the use a orange ee at 
F 5 i weddings as due to the fact that the orange- tres, 
3 1 75 . 13 te = xe e E its ripe, golden 12 and fragrant flowers at 
still remain, have the feathers taken from their covers — e yi 16 i ™ sl e gel this, 
and properly dressed. Typhoid germs have been known 7 ! TOROS BE SNe: EAee ig 
to start from improperly-dressed feathers in beds. 


When Boiling Fish N me 8 ae 


tied in muslin, to the water. 
over with one teaspoon- 


brush 

To Glaze Scones ful of sugar dissolved in two 
of milk. This is cheaper than using « beaten yolk of 

egg, and quite as effective. (Reply to J. 'ACKSON.) 
Shal come into the market in autumn. Purchase 
alote 4 few, say pound. put them in an onion 
bag and hang them in a cool, dry . These will 
keep till the Spring, and are constantly wanted in 


cookery. . 7 
The Remains of Cold-Mutton and be mines), 
trimmings of any pastry you may happen to have had 
for dinner, may N into mutton Olen for luncheon 

next day. (Reply to H.L.) : 
rinee it till 


After Washing a Scent Bottle quite clear, 


and then turn it upside down on a cloth near the fire to 
dry thoroughly before putting in the pi ak The air 
will be as effective as the fire. (Reply to Inez.) 


Take any quantity of remnants of 
Savoury Jelly. poultry, poms. 414 meat, and cut 
into small dice. Chop up two hard-boiled eggs into 
pieces of about the same . Season all with pepper, 
salt, chopped parsley, and a little allspice, and in 
a mould. Dissolve some gelatine in a little well-flavoured 
stock, and pour it over the meat and eggs. When cold 
and set, turn out and terve. 1 6 
Beat two eggs to a stiff froth 
Lichfield Cakes. and stir into them one pint cf 
milk. Mix together six ounces each of wholemeal ond 
fine flour, a pinch of salt, a t nful each of baking 
wder and caster sugar. Work one ounce of butter 
into the flour, and then shake the dry ingredients into 
the milk, beating all the time. Bake in small round 
tins, and when cold split open and butter. 
: Take one pound of flour, two 
oo. 5 ounces, of butter, a pinch of 
salt, an egg, and a teaspoonfu ing - powder, with 
as much milk as will make the whole into a good dough. 
Rub the butter into the flour, add baking-powder and 
salt, and lastly the milk. Roll the mixture out, cut 
into eight three-cornered pieces, and bake in a quick 
oven for twenty minutes. Rei to ETHEL.) 


Cut the remains 
Rice Bars and Vanilla Sauce. of à cold rice 


custom. 

In Crete, the bride and bridegroom are sprinkled 
with orange-flower water; and in Sardinia, oranges 
are attached to the horns of the oxen which draw the 
nuptial carriage. Dr. Brewer says that Saracen brides 
carried orange-blossoms at weddings, and suggests that 
our modern custom is a survival, or revival, of theirs. 

In “Vanity Fair” Thackeray speaks of orange- 
blossoms as “touching emblems of female purity 
imported by us from France.” This happy thought, 
however, is merely a fancy of his, for orange-blossonis, 
according to French olars and writers, simply 
indicate that “mademoisele” has attained the status 
of “ madame.” 


When your Chamois Leathers are Dirty, — 


throw them away in future, for it is a very extravagant 
ractice, as they may be made as nearly as good as new 
1 as follows: Take some warm water, add a v. 
little soda to it, and wash the leather, using a little soft 
soap; let the leather lie in water for two or threa hours 
until it is quite soaked aud soft. Then rinse it, wring 
it, and whilst it is still wet pull it about with the hands 
eo that it may be soft when dry. ah 
an 


Take Care of your Cocoanut Matting, vill be 


actual time at which dinner will be served. A quarter 
of an hour’s grace is always given, so an invitation 
for 8.15 p.m. means that dinner will be at 8.30. 

_ The table should never be lighted from above. Such 
lighting makes everyone around appear at their worst, 
Either low electric lights or prettily-shaded lamps aro 


turnips, = marrow, len haricot beans, an 1 : 
tatoes, adding at the laat if bare them, found one of the best floor coverings which can possibly — 
3 All with pepper, k grated au = have thom: | be provided, but if it is once allowed to become dirty,| ETIQUETTE AT A DINNER-PARTY. 
herbs. Bind with egg, dip into frying ite appearance is for ave loot bee deer and . Nrrrn invite more people than your table will 
tter, and fry in deep fat till a colour. ote sean a ee et bad. ot mere comfortably hold. wae 
the fruit | Zorub the — part only, ah en ‘the. swhels hour mentioned on the invitations is not the 


surface. After the matting is eorubbed evenly all over, 
3 fold it perp put it into a large tub and pour over it 
— and 4 half of fra We, and a quarter of a = water, then hang up to dry in the air and 

of breadcrumbs. Mix all except the 
1 has ene a mixture is quite 


then stirred in thoroughl: 
= th buttered dish, —_— an hour. aaer 
a sifted sugar over udding before serving. 
5 ke eee : 
make a up the 
Beef Olives Nmsins’ of underdene roast. beef. 


Lou Can Clean White Kid Gloves 7 — 
by this process: Place the glove in a small basin, and 
pour over just enough benzoline to cover, get a plate 
over the basin, 50 as to prevent the spirit araperating: 

ic. 
] 


A gentleman offers his right arm to the lady he is 
taking in, and places her on his right when sitting 
down to table. 

_If you want to tilt your soup-plate, raise it at tho 
sido nearest to you. ; 
knife, spoon, of fork should not be allowed to 
make the smallest sound against the plate or against 
each other. 


and let the glove soak for five minu Have a th 
cloth seedy the table and 1415 clean flannel, 
take the glove out of the basin, let it dri a little, set it 
on the cloth, and wipe it with the fennel changing the 
surface constantly as it is soiled. W 
rubbed too hard or the surface will spoiled. The 
benzoline loosens all the dirt, so that it is easily removed, 
and care must be taken that there are no streaks of dirt 
left. When the glove is quite cleaned, blow into it to 
inflate it and hang in theshadeinadraught. The same 
quantity of benzo will do for sev other plows. 
ad a little more as the quantity shrinks. 
Benzoline can be bongs of any er Be but care 

using or it is highly 


Asparagus is supposed to be taken up with the 
fingers, but if it is overdone, so that the Points hang 
limp and loose, or if there is melted - butter poured 
over it, a fork may . 

is served in a curved plate which fits round 
the ordinary dinner-plate. It is eaten with a fork 


only. 
Ice-pudding may be eaten with either a spoon or 


“ae Scaldand three-quarters of 
Tomato Souffle. d fork. If very st frozen, a fork is better than a 


must be exercised it, f 
inflammable. 


spoon, 

3 1 pulp ge with pepper, salt, serene, and — . — — if you oh apd . yourself, ane 
mon- i a extrem t i - 

lined 2446 heaped of . TO RETAIN GOOD LOOKS. ——-_— 

flour, and stir over the till the mixture boils, and | Dox'r get in the habit of always smiling; it brings —ecegeo— 


wrinkles round the mouth and eyes. 

Don't dry your face in a hurry; a quick, anyhow 
rub coarsens the skin and injures its beauty. 

Don't eat your meals quickly ; this causes indigestion 

and a red nose. 
‘| Don’t worry; other people's troubles are quite as 
. spent on fruit d 

n’t fo t a penny t on fruit does more 

good then © shilling on buns or sweets. 

Don’t walk five miles one day and stay at home all 


SOME QUEER WELLS. 
ALL over England and the Continent are hundreds ot 


— 2 — 
HINTS FOR THE HOME. 
Tre Nae es oi Er! 
and gently. 


that tin cleaned with little book, for there are “ Beauty Hints and Aids to 
It ie not Generally Known ae wepapers will J 7 ” 
= better than when cleaned with foams.” | ut, your bedroom-window ; fresh air is | Health an article on Serviette Folding, and an ides 
‘ add a few as much other 


When Washing Greasy Dishes drops of am- 
monia to the water, which makes the work quicker and 
snore thorough. 5 


: Contains the Latest News, Best Football Reports, Bright Leading Articles, News on Front Page, n. ot®. 
‘Ths DAILY BXPRUSS is now the Bost Family Newspaper, and is on Sate at all Newsagents and 


ASK YOUR NEWSAQENT. TO GEND IT ‘YOU REGULARLY. 


PES e 4" 5 , pacer Le fg te te CS eilen 


ren es Wan les Ui eee far ese mis! 
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0 8 
VU Cocoa 


Is in its right place at a tempting 
breakfast. Is in its right place at a 


Trt 1 nh ton recherché supper. In fact, is in its 
Aa.. . : 


l é 9 a : 2 richt place wherever a cocoa with a 


e um : delicate flavour is appreciated. 
„ na ae 055 
TS from the French Treatment which 


BA 


A Marvellous Treatment for all Hair Diseases, 


Which has been tested by 55,178 people, and only 9 partial failures reported. =A 


A FREE TRIAL “atic, 


5 ‘MANTLES give a superior light, 


You not asked to faith, all 
and se ~ A buy on 5 to do is to write for a free sample 
are strongest and last longest. bat a setentfie course of treatment with three Preparations that rarely fall, It 
"The Reduced Prices are Ce “CX.” and Piaissetty Manties Aen. each. weak hair or greyness, write to-day, as the above made for a short time only, 
NEW HAIR GROWS IN 4 to 10 DAYS. 
. EFF 


Growth.—Miss 
your sample. This is perfectly true. 


4 Solemn J. P. Lrucu, writes: “I am highly pleased with results ; it is a perfect, 
„ solemn declaration. 0 


— — . ͤä— — aud 
Bates’ Cleanses and — 5 
F — those desirous of learning the pall 
—The best handbook on this} those who wish to improve their play. 
N ln Medern, Pagid ens hk At Booksellers and Railwey Stalls. 
Publisher, NE Stress, London, 0. Cloth, price 1/-, post fr: 0, 1/8. 
Teeth Bought, ee cont | TO the Boor Puatiszse, Onoen Fors. 
D | 17 Henriette n; London, W.C. 


Please send me a copy of “ Association 
Football,” for which I enclose 1s. Id. 


— — -—u— 
SHE — -socceresesoeooees 
— y 


— end Young, 4 Chunoer? Lane 
Wale mae 
— 7 Now to Tabs — 


5 ge De isc te eee —— SEAMED BLCOD PURIFIER, 
PEARSON'S Gd. NOVELS. 


THE LATEST VOLUMES. 
aed DUMARESQ. Br FLORENCE MARRTAT. 


oe 2 
THB “LADY MAUD” Schooner Yacht. es = 
BEATRICE FROYLE’S CRIME. 
VALDAR, THE OFT BORN. 
CLBG EBLLY, AGAB OF THE CITY. 


Br FLORENCE WARDEN. 
Br GEORGE GRIFFITH. 
Br 8. X CROCKETT. 


THS PHANTOM ABMY. 

den Br MAX PEMBERTON, 
a Br C. J. CUTCLIFFE EYE, 

HAGAR OF THE PAWNSHOP. 


Br FERGCS HUME. 


„ Peareon’s .Sizpenny Novels are the best, and may 
easily be recognised by their attractive yellow covers. 


a? ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWGAGENTS. 
nde Complete List Grom the Publishers, d ARTHUB PEAESON Ltd., 17 Hearlotta Street, London, w. o. 


T 
6,000,000 BOXES SOLD ANNUALLY, 
Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHA M, St. Helens, Lane. 


and 
sold everywhere in boxes price 1/14 (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pilte. 


Wer sypixe 
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bs.; Mrs. A. T. Young, 1s. 6d.; E. M. T., Fa.; M. Armstead, 
10s. 6d.; F. E. Bennett, 10s.; A Friend, 1s. 8d.; C. 28. 
Maidie, Guy, and Kittie, 1s. éd.; E, M. 3 
X. T. Z., 1s.; Miss Cooper, 18. 6d.; Tony and Seagull, 2x. 2d.; 
Miss Streeten, 2s. 6d.; Nora, Criena, od.; Mrs. A. E. Wilier, 
$s. 6d.; Sunderland, 58.; J. L. Purdy, 108.; J. E., 18. cd. 
Exotic, Bristol, 1e.; Ted, Bernard, and Dorothy, £1 11s. 61.; 
F. W. O. M., 10s.; Rev. W. Carlile, 6s.; F. H. Tomlin, 10s.; 
L. Titley, 88, Colonel E. H. Eyre Bs.; Gordon Carr, eged 
seven, $s.; W. E. Stone, 1s. 6d.; 4 

non, 3s. 6d. ; Coldstream Guards, 2s.; M. 
Anon., 5s.; A. E. Harrison, £1 1s.; A fe 
royd, 8s. 6d.; Flip and Co., 6s.; From Annie, per I. B 
1 10s.; C. P. and A. E. Fry, J.; L. aud M., 23.; 
Four ydon 3 Makers, 3s.; Mra. Hill-Walker 2s. 6d.; 
Ne, Groen, per K Geis ed Mars. Moores en eas 

ew r B. ; Mrs. Moore, 6s. od.; Fi 

Off 1s. Bd; Edina, 3s.; E. R. Cave, £1; Regul i 
2 W. M., 2s. d.; “Gethohi,” 6s. 6d.; 
Anon., 1s.; Mrs. Foley, 10s. A e 1s, 6d.; J. G. W., 3..; 


Tae word Faczrrovs contains the five vowels a, e, i, 
o, and u. Are my readers aware of any other vords 
containing all the vowels? Twenty-five gold-plated 

ncil cases await the senders of the longest lists. 

nd post-cards only to “ Vowel” Editor, and post to 
reach us not later than Sept. 24th. Also remember 
to enter our big competition. ; 

“How,” asks Currovs, “does Mr, P. Doubleyou live 
bagi not writing articles? oo 1 large 1 
in the paper? o, @ large principal, 
who looks 40 it that he earns his pay by Nein him - 
self useful in other ways. Tou see, he ens & 
little, “chauffs” now and again, can nail down a 
carpet or hang a picture; while he is so kind to 
children that the wives of all the staff com for 
his services when their nursemaids are ill or on 


4 
Tus week we start the big competition in which a 
prize of £100 a year for five years is offered. It is 
not often that one comes across so pleasant an 


portuni i +s income, and I am holiday. Altogether, he has a nice, quiet time one | Molly, 2s. 6d.; 5 om Toole, 2s. 7d.; E. M 
poral . gavin wis seat these words | way or another. Also remember to enter our big | Roberts 8 a Holids : ae one ae gee 2s. 6d.; 
will make an effort to secure the prize. One of the competition. . ; 1 64. Frederic’ Harrison, £1 is.; need 
most important facts to impress upon you in con- G. L. refers to a “Picked Par” in our issue of] Poplar, Mission, B. B., per W. E. Nicholls, £1; Mrs. W. 
¢ nection with this contest is that it will run for| August 24th, in which we assert that the cheapest | Sim 8 10s.; Patrick Brydone, £5 6.; Kitty Faussct, 28.; 
eight weeks only, and the task is one which is certain railway journey in Britain is three and a half miles A. E. G., 1s. 6d.; Annie Williams, 22. 6d.; E, W. A., 3s.; 


for one penny. G. L. goes one better. Every 


ami, 18. 6d.; Anon., 1s.; E. Ironmonger, 3s.; A. N. L. 
U 


to pass ae pleasant hours. Another important 153 
the 2 2 C. E. Best, 1s.; Mrs. C. A. Browne, £1; C. I 


* „ L. 
7 fact is that same announcement appears both in Saturday it is possible to travel from Grimsby to . F. 
F Smirn’s WEEKLY and Home Notes, an arr ment Cleethorpes and back, a distance of six miles, to . 6d.; D. and E., 33.; Mrs. Saxby, 8s. 6d.; H.“ 10:.; 
§ which will enable other members of your . y who — admission to the pier and gardens, and all this 2 4 . 1 8d. 17 5 and Mrs. Marsh, 4s; Bachelor, £3 
are readers of these papers to enter the contest. or one penny. well done, Grimsby! | 13. J k. Sykes, £1; Berge We vibes 8 . 
5 This is certainly catering for trade. Though there | 3g ; J. Barnaby. 9s” 6d. J. Gion, 24 6d.; A Mother, EI: 


Thankful, Is; Dirsicy Heath Family, 38; fl. D. 2. Gi. 
Ella Tuompson, 10s.; F. N. Hecley, 5s.; C. II. no, Transvaal, 


i 6d 
Coutecrep: Em vg — Thomas Williams and Sons, 13:.; 


is no satisfying some people, and possibly somo of 
the passengers complain peevishly because a free 
lunch is not included. But there—it's a splendid 
thing for the public even as it is, and let us hope 
the shareholders of the railway company are half 
as pleased as the excursionists. Also remember to 
enter our big competition. 

Fanny read in a book the other day that you cannot 
judge a man’s social position until you meet his 
womenfolk.” “Is this true?” she asks. 

macy It is the woman’s 1 as it 

were, to do the show business for her husband in the 
matter of dress and entertainment, and by the 
manner in which she does it Society will judge her 
husband’s social status. There are many meh who 
are themselves considered“ awfully nice,” but it will 
be the style of their womenfolk which will make or 
mar them socially. We have known a cheesemonger 
to be actually received at a chemist's household, 
simply because of the neat gowns, refined accent, 
and pretty ways of Mrs. Cheese. The thing, how- 

ever may be carried a bit far, as some wives have a 

style which raises their husband’s social position a 

bit too high. For instance, when we ourselves are 

out with Mrs. Editor in her newest gown, people of 
the serving class persist in addressing us as “ my 
lord.” We don't mind that, of course, but they 

charge it up in the bill. On the other hand, a 

woman lacking in the little refinements and graces 

may succeed in reducing her husband, socially, below 
the position he is entitled to hold. Also remember 


2. r is usual for an Editor to consider the latest serial 

story which he purchases to be one af the best he 

2 has ever read otherwise, of course, he would not 

buy it. Whether or no the present one is the best 
which has been put before you remains for you to 
decide. But of one thing I am convinced—namely, 
that no author has succeeded in portraying the 
emotions of two men locked in a sunken submarine 
so vividly as Mr. Applin in the opening chapters of 
our new story. As the story opens, so it continues— 
full of vigour and human emotion. You will not 
* regret reading the first instalment. Also remember 
to enter our big competition. 

„ I Maxx a special offer for illustrated pars this week. 

1 All received not later than t. 28th and 

0 used 2 the Editor will be paid for at the rate of 5s. 

d each. Now, then, hurry up, you seekers after 

2 strange signs. Also remem to enter our big 

ö competition. 

Frencuman.—You have reason. It is well said that 
in this beautiful city of London one has many streets 
which call themselves by the same names. e has, 
for example, the High, the Duke, the King, and the 
George Streets many times in London. But—a 
thousand apologies for coring so—you are wrong in 

7 one thing. Stick no bi is not the name of a 

rit -street or streets in London. It is simply the polite 

British method of con to Messieurs les 

Advertisers an assurance of profound esteem, and the 

request most gentle that they will not cause to 


rr 


£4; H. W. Bridgman, 10s.; Miss C. Jones, 10s.; 8. Milne, 10s. ; 
E. Townsend, Er, 2 of Basaar, organised by Dinky 


Albert Lodge, per E. Wright, 6s. 6d. 
‘ Grand (P. W.) Total: £2,357 11s. 84d. 

All amounts should be sent to the Hon. Secretary, F. 
Air Fund, Pearson's Buildings; "Henrietta : Frid 
London, W.C. 5 


200 Creme (INSURANCE. 


487 Claims already paid, including one of £2,008 
ond one of £1,000.. 
This Insurance holds good for any number of claim: to 


i appear on the walls what call les affiches—that ; iti tho extent of 000—not deen 
re ey will not, in fact, stick the bills anywhere. to enter our big competition. guaranteed ti e eee 


We have received the following very inte ing letter, Tux 1 3 AccipEnt AND GU Corpora 


together with the ve andsome donation of 
£46 6s. 7d. to the Fresh Air Fund: 


Receive, pray, my sympathy, that the darme 
should have Laughed Ghem you ooked l 
ou to Stick no Bills.“ If the Paris policemen 


aughed every time a British tourist asked something PP the other | emed under section 88 of the G ö 
equally quaint, they would—how you say—eplit need d tell wat 1 bas 8 po 2 74, Company, Limited, Act, 1890, oe 


themselves at the side all the days. Adieu! Also 
remember to enter our big competition. 

Wanznovszuax writes to object to the fact that his 

1 weekly pay is off.cially called his “ wages, whereas 


— by tte above Corporation to the by 
n ron celta 
£2,000 tothe irs aig in which the decensed was an 9995 
er ne rs 0 
eeason and excursion tickets, and — else fa any ‘of the 


0 
raſſway sort vans, railway servants travelli th pass of 
lway servants: ticket io an e f. carriage) ce gts Rat 
q in or her, 


officers, N. O. O. s, and men have responded most liberally, 


and 


10 1 the clerks in the same firm, who draw no more than Brigade Day,” and the children to be taken from ft 
i z ” Y time of such accident, ha i the Tnsurance 
— . ˙ . th ie Boga ren | Sop 22 rato ge acl age 
1. ————A “salary” is a recompense or con. | Tegiment, battalion, and battery in the Army raised its | the foot, This paper may be left & bis, or her, place ot aborle, 80 
rf 3 sideration stipulated to be paid to a person for | CW", subsctiption yearly in sid of this fend, aad hed the ig VIDED ALSO. that iho said sam shall Id to tho aal 
services—usually a fixed sum to be paid by the year, children taken from each regiment's county ‘town, or from | pepreseatatives of such person injured, should death reeu!t {rea 
9 Pe — er. W rf y' i where each unit receives its largest number of recruits. euch accident within three ca’ monthe thereafter, and that 
„ Bt Eaias dale T teppess the disorence tn your eee eit follow eee r 
12 case and that of the cler s is that your pay is just rye <a petiti pe. £100 "8 him Jor ber at the’ time of being 
t 8 simple pay for work done, but a is a “ ah it THe 3 a pe big 3 i on ua by am accident 2 D 
tp nse” or “consideration” for services rendered special Fresh Air Fund ou days for next week 22: LE the “kin 0 
1. ersonaliy, as you say you draw as much aa they do, | erg the “2nd Batt. Rifle Brigade Day,” which wilt 1 r (HUNDRED Pots 
Personaliy, as you say you draw as much as they do, | take place on September 16th, and, 1,100 children | Fo"giren to, tux braun (Atasast aie ¢ ee Gonronutiox 
seem to be much 3 A will have an outing; “Buffalo Day” (600 children) „ 36 to 44 Moorgate London, E. G., within seven days 
ae one big om, = will be September 18h, and “Port Elizabeth Day” | "Se, Recht Pounds will be Feng to. whomsoever the Fille 
— — — D who ment his shh eels N in aay excl 
7 E 3 ss oemfontein wa: aintenance 3 cycle, 
3 1 Se have 233 Also remember to enter our ty A competition. 7 Ree seo ‘Abe 755 7 555 A the 10 in 
pencil-case : td P As the F.A.F. season is now drawing to a close, will ae the anaes provided th the 120 1 


Mr. G. Bovey Hill, Abera ven, Port Talbot; Mr, A. Boyd, 
66 High Street, Galashiels, Scotland; Mr P. A. Harverson, 
Lianfairfechan, Carna: Mr John Nichol, 52 Strat- 


pe 

it twenty-four n . — a t iv 
such e to the said poration hen Se enh 0 Thees 
re; da 
ford Street, Maryhill; Mr. H. nt, 12 William Street, 


may be left at his, or ker, 
Reda. Wed 


„„ Totterdovn, Bristol; Mr Arthur J. Noice, 2 0 :  twet the’ subscrintion 

mee, Neath; Mics M A\ N E weer ig period covered 67 ticiF 

id bourne; Mica V. Church, 129 Walton Breck Road, Liv 1; te AL! nn 

. Mr. J. Anderson, 3 Brid, Street, Whitby, Yorks; Mr. J. G. ott the paver, , V. ani 8 
n 0 J. i . 

K Werte Rock, Bhepherd's’ Bush, W., Me. . . en. The adore conditions are the emence 


a . Mr. 
F. High ‘Btrect, Pi ad; Mr, Henry Ashloy, 
* Road, Kensington, London, B. W.; Mr. B. Fairbairn, 73 Crossle 

Rone, Bensham, Gateshead; Mr W. 1. Tooth, $8 Chet 

Bireet, ‘Smellthorne,. Stoke, Stalls; Mr. i Breraden, 
i 3 A a a 1 l 
1 2 Cranbrook, Enfie lesen: E. . . ushw. 
ö 30 Bonegate _Aveniie, Brighouse, Yorks.; Mr. te 


france holds good for the hte y week of ly, and 
the holder to the benefit of, and la subject e 
Ricks Nr. e e 

rebaso of this Publication ie admitted ¢ the ont 
Premiom under Beet. of the Act. 4 Nett ede Hy can be 


Concert, “a Con: 

W. C. Crake, £2 14s. 6d.; E. Hunter, 1s.; J. Hunter, 
General Taylor, 3 J. aa 
geen ut the office of this Journal, or of the said Corporation. . 


Sir Alexander i 5 1 
Lilas Barrett, * T. S. Stannard, 9d. * Middlemas, £1; 


Alf. person can recover on more than one Coupon Ticket of this paper 
Booker, a ~— Herts ; Mr. = K. respect of the same risk. 
Alexandra Avenue reea, S. W.; Mr. H. 5 
Lende Street. Swaffham, Norfolk; Mr. d. B, Ford. « Brey, 3 ̃ͤͤœ ] A ceeteene tence 


„ 4 Heathview Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey; Mr. E. 
2 „ Wordsworth Road School, Stoke Newingion, N. 
E. Clayton, Bm, Buildings, Calverton, Nottingham; 
„. Gaylor, 2 Hilsea Street, Lower Clapton, N. E. 


188.; E. H. W., „ s.; cs > E. Ba 3 
J. 8. W., 2s. 6d.; Leamington pa, od.; Q. J. ta. 6d.; 8: 
Fitt, 28. 6d.; Helen and Hamilton, 6s.; Citizen, 0d.; Judge 
Cadman, 10s.; Cysso, 1s. 6d.; R. B., £5; Esther Bennet, 4s.; 
Mrs. Young and Maids, 6s. 6d.; Kiddie, a 

money, 4s.; Anon., 1s.; Mrs. L. A. Hol „ $3.; R. A. H 
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* WEEE ENDING 
Sxrr. 27, 1905. 


the whole- 


ce 


in 
this choice old Scotch 
use in health or sickness, with food, 


shows his perfect 


someness of 
its 


by recommending 


or as an ordinary beverage. 


DS Mdvertisonents should be sent to the Advrtiomont Dopartment, “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, RENRIETIA STREET, LONDON, WG 
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_A WONDERFUL SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENT. 
[| WHICH BENEFITS BOTH. CLASSES & MASSES. 


The revival of the old Olympian guines at Athens has served to rekindle the admiration : 
“the world ter the heroes who practised such splendid athletics thete two thousand ya 
ago. ‘Ancient Greece will always be remembered for the fine types of-manhood found 
her battlefields and in her arenas, but perhaps these manly men themselves will be m. 
remembered because of the valuable custom they bequeathed to later ages of heali:.. 
sore and injured places on their bodies by the external application of secret Val. 
or salves. The charioteers, boxers, and wrestlers seldom emerged from their « 
‘tests without some severe bruise or gaping wound; ‘and to anoint each in; 
carefully with their favourite balm was an indispenssble Pert er the day's 1. 
~ gramme. If we c back, we find that this -@xternal “rubbing bas prevailed ri- 
from the éurliest times, and the only: explanation of ite survival, amidst so b. 
eee 
| dinteted to ur by Nature herself. ck 
Our own Heine tells us to rub 6 part d l., and in Zam-Buk the id 
: bstance. fo apply to an inzured or disvased surface ia universally believed 
E last. It is well-known. fect .. that modern Preparut- 
not only imperfect in their action, but they frequently contain quanti: 
of animal and mineral products of harmful nature. m 1 
Behar peg eine arrays eee e eee 
-the proper substances to rub with, a search for t. 
> the” rest modieinal ~herbs pees Peron 1" 


A er 
yield gums sind juices possessing healing, soothing, and antiseptic properties of 2 wonderful order. Costly experin . 
were made with imistures of bletidings of these. juices, and at last 8 combination: with astonishing powers as a 8. 
antiseptic and healer, really capable of forming sew, healthy skin, was secured. To this unique preparation the u. 
of Zam-Buk waz given, and this is the great: healer which: is to-day generally regarded as household new: 
Seek erties Sel pena Set Stes ee eee = 

specialists, and medical men to-day freely extol ite merit. 

Tus propristora:place 20 much reliance on its ‘powers aes 
that C nares a 
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